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introduetion 

V'^ivian Di^ries 

During the last winicr the Soeien- resumed its Oagship projcct 
a t Kawa, among other things unetnering more o f rhc cari y 
Kushite town, including an cKtraordinary mud-briek biiild- 
ing once dcccjnitcd with walbpaintings sht^wing ro\'al and 
divine figures and conraining the remainji of large ccramic 
figures of the gods Bes and Beset (scc Wclsby below)* Wc 
aJso responded tn the intcrnatk>nnl appenl for hdp from the 
National Oirptjratitjn for Andtpiitics and Museums to d<jcu- 
ment sites threatened by the planned Merowe Dam, carry- 
ing out a sLirvcy on the Icft liank of rhc Nilc and on the 
islands berween Amri and Kirkeban above the Fourth Cata- 
raer w'liich idenrified well over a hundred sites o f diffcrcnt 
tvpes and perif>ds A^dlsby). Qasr Ibrim, for many ycars 
under excavarion by tbe lygypt Pxpk>ratit>n Sodety and still 
delding Information of rtrst-ratc impcirtance (Rt>se), embt>d- 
ies anacLttc reminderof thcdestructiveconseqiicncesr)t dams 
and of the loss to knowledge that such sehemes entaiL 
The nced for reseue-work in response to various throars 
(environmental as \^'e]! as man-made) is a thread running 
thnKtgh niuch of this issue, vvhich alsc3 includcs rcports on 
the study and conservation of the monuments at Meroc 
(Hinkd), excavation ncccssitatcd liy road-building a: Soba 
East (Ahdel Rahman Ali Mohamed), archaeological survev 
in the Uttle-known Fifrh (kuaraet region (Aousef El-Amin 
and Edwards), and cotrtiniiing investigadon of the Mahas 
region at the lliird C-ataraet (Fdsvards and Ali Osman), the 
latter an interdisciplinary project which now valuably inetjr- 
p<ira:cs ccologicai, ethntjgraphic and linguistic components 
(Muhammad Jalai I lashim and Bell). \Vc are also ver) pleased 
to includc rvvo papeis on aspccts af Jslamic archaeology in 
the Sudan (Intisar Scjghayroun cFZein and Salah Omer 
Elsadig), hithcrro a chronicafly iieglected subject but clearly 
one with great potential for further research, 

It is an enfjrmoiis plcasure to report rhat Prfifcsscjr WTIlam 
V. Adams, tme of the great nanies of mtjdern Siidanesc 
archacoltjgv, has accepted otir invimrion to become Flonor- 
arv President of SARS, in siiccession to the bte Sir haurcnce 
Kirwan. Professor Adams rakes ofhcc in time tcj preside over 
oLir tenth anniversarv in 2(HU, a \car in which SARS ccl- 
ebrates a decacie of progressive achievement and Itjoks for- 
ward to the fnrmidable but exciringchallenges that lie ahead. 
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Reports 

Excavations at Qasr Ibrim 

2000 

Pame/a / Rose 

This ycar saw thc continuatirm of eKcavntions by the Egypt 
Expk)rati{)n Socier\- ar thc Lnwer Nubian site of Qasr Ibrim. 
Sincc the last season in 1998 (Rosc and Fldwards 1998)^ thc 
condition of the site ha^ dcteriorated furthcr as the watcrs of 
I ,ake Nasscr contiiiuc to risc. The most noticeable impact of 
rhis is in the Southern parr of thc site, u-here the areas exca- 
vated over thc last tO ycars, including thc carliesr fcature so 
far idcndficd on thc site^ thc gate and walls enclosed within 
thc South bastion, have ntAv disappeared. Water percolatit>n 
has progressed to such an cxtcnt that thc burial crypts at the 
cast end of the Cathcdral now havc water in them, and sincc 
these lie more or less at the centre of thc site ir shows that all 
C) f the rtjck imderiying Ibrim is samrared, and that all of the 
surviving dcptjsits tjn the site are now under threat. 

Another casualty of the lake lercl is thc temple of the 25th 
Dynasty pharaoh, Taharq<>, which was later con\^crtcd into a 
church. Hcre most of thc mud-briek t>uccr walls havc disin- 
tegrated, leaving cinly the apse of thc church and one w ali of 
thc rooni in thc tcmplc into whkh the apse was inserted srill 
staoding, The surviving walls o f rhis room werc painted witli 
images of Taharqo before the gods; one nf these walls has 
ntnv ctjllapsed, but the other is still intaet, although water 
percolation has affccted its km er part. h is hoped nj he able 
to rcmtjve this in the next hcld season. 

As a result of thc higher water level, it prtA cd necessary to 
hegin cxcavadon in arcas of the site last worked on ncarly 3U 
years ago. Two new arcas w^ere opened. They la), rcspectivcly, 
to thc West and norrh of the Cathedral (using C'athedral orb 
entarion)* Boih arcas had bccn cxcavatcd in thc early lOBUs, 
and Work rhcn had ccascd after thc removal of thc Christian 
levels. In thc arca norrh f d the Cathcdral i t was alread\' clcar 
that Meroide remains lay immediately below thc present 
SLirface because of thc discovery of Temple 6 (Driskcll 
1989), so it was clcar in that arca that early remains werc to 
bc cxpccred. 

The Western terraces 

Hcrc the arca in ^vhich cxcavadon took placc lies nfirth of 
the podium and extended frcmi the cuircnt edge o f the site, 
which is no\v somc 2m in from the line o f the collapsed 
girdlc wali, and the roadway at the foot of thc gebel platform 
on which thc Cathcdral stands. Its norrhern boundary is an 
cxpansc of Cdiristian buildings wbich rises above tbe level t>f 
thc terracc surface. Lkrlier excavations suggested that thc area 


was a dcliberatcly constructed open space for much of the 
(Ihriscian period, forming part of thc landscapcd terrain 
around the Cathedral and the neighboiiring church, 

The rcsults of the cxcavations here suggest that the fiil of 
the arca was indccd laid down in the early Christian period, 
(jn an area which had cither heen dclibcratclv clcarcd of ear- 
lier structLires or had remained frec of buildings througbtmt 
the site’s use, C )nly in one area were traces of an earlier struc- 
mre found, and here fragmen tar y walls and a small area of 
flooring came from a building of early post-Meroitic date. It 
remains unclcar hcjw far the terracc cxtcnded southwards, or 
how thc substandal amount of fiil involved was retained, 
due lo W holesale remov al of deposits in this area i n early 
seasons of work ar Ibrim, 

The terracing fill do es not appear to havc becn laid down 
in a single e\eni. Cdianges in the naturc of thc fiil making up 
the terracc, and \'arious acti\ surfaces knv down within 
the fill, indicate that it built up i n phases, although all whthin 
the early Christian period h Thus, within the fill, were 
arrangements t)f post-holes, somc w ith thc lower part of thc 
posts still hi sftH (Plate 1). A small pit full of erushed radish 
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seed pods attested to thc preparatitm of radish f)ik Cdf>sc to 
the eastem limit of thc area was a rectangular struerure of 
mud briek, r. 1.9 x l.4m in size, with traces of a shoct cxten- 
sion sourhwards (Plare 2). It bears some rescmblance to 
Christian rombs disenvered soutb of thc Cathednd in 1964, 
but i ts north -South orientation makes this uniikelv. A E somc 
time A fire had affccted thc structure, which was then dis- 
mantled and the debris from it dumped ncarby. This may 
have bccn tionc as a furthcr attempt to level the arca. 

The northern end ot the terracc w'as fnrmed bv a much 
denuded east-w^ese wali. Iixcavation north of this showcd thc 
arca to be a continuatifjn of the area of housing lying furthcr 
north, and acccsscd from that direetion. Here was found a 
king scc|ucnce of ccramic ovens, all within the same area but 
rarely dircctly overbuilt, standing i n wiiat was probab h' iin 
open courtvard. Each stood within a low mud-hriek enek>- 
sure, All appear to be o f Christian date. 

At thc Southern edge of thc excavations, remains of a sub- 
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\^late2. Hnnif wnd-bmkjt'^ifiirt QfOO 

smntiil] stonc tc?truic wcrc found unJer the early ChristiJin 
filL l'his w£is a wall-like construcdcjn of unshapud stoncs, 
which wcrc laid i n rough courscs. Thcse appcar to stand on 
a shallow base of flat slabs, but insut ficienr nf this i s ycr vis- 
ibk* to makc this ccrtain. The featiire mn east-west and ex- 
tcndcd from closc f o thc wcstcrn cdgc o f the site fnr some 
5ni, wherc it w-as triincatcd b^■ a pir and disappcars. As pre- 
servcd, it is some I.5m thick and terminatcd t>n thc north- 
crn sidc against a shallow gebcl cur. The fcw sheids found 
amongsr the stnnes are of ALetoidc and carlier datc. This 
fcatiirc rcmains to be furrhcr investigatcd in fuaire scasons. 

The pcjdiiim itsei f is novv i n very pf>or condirion. A largc 
eraek Ivas opened berween its ourer face and the pavemenr it 
encloses, as thc ruck fuotings un which thc facade stands are 
croded, In archaeological fernis, this has liad some benefit, 
in thar it has shown rhat the pavement is bcddcd on a thick 
acciimulation of soiL The poor State of thc pavement, some 
blncks o f which had aiready disappeared i nto the lakc, made 
(t wnrtb [iftJng some of thc slabs to kjok at the underiying 
deposits. In the time availablc, all that ct>tild bc demonstrated 
was the prcscncc of two adjacent structures along witli a sub- 
standal amoiint of collapsed inasonry, The alignment of thc 
walls docs not foliow that nf thc podium facade, nor thar of 
anv known structure in the imniediate vicinip. The area also 
remains to be further investigated in coming scasons. 


North of the Cathedral 

I Icrc thc tops n f substantial stonc walls had bcen rcvcalcd 
duj-ing thc cleaiance of Christian levels in 1984 and 1986. 
As ciirtently traccable, they dcfmc an arca roughIy 12 x 16m 
in sizc, but thc buildingof which they form a part was ortgi* 
nally larger, since thc walls disappear iinder later deposits on 
the north and west, and may also do so to the cast. The de¬ 
posits lying against thc cxtcrior of thc south wali, cxpnsed 
w'here part of the wali has been robbed oiit, indicate that the 
building was constructed in or before thc carly Kushite pe- 
riod. Seetions visiblc inside certain of the rooms show’ that it 
remained in use into the Meroitie period. Wbether this oc- 
CLipation was condnuous or not is at present unknown, Over 
timc, the building underwent a numher of altcradons, in- 
duding cnlargement n j the cast and the addition uithin this 
new cxtension, at a later pcdcjd, of a stonc stairease to an 
upper kwcl. 

Ordy a smaiJ part {>f the building has yct bcen excavatcd. 
A small 'room*, roughly 6m squarc, was invcsdgatctl. It was 
found to havc no doors, a poorly preserved rough mud flfKjr, 
and iinlike the neighboiinng rooms, its walls wcrc 
implastcrcd. These fcatures suggest it may have becn a light 
wcll for a buildingof more than onc storev* Bv thc Meroitie 
period, how-ever, tlie room had gone out o f use, and ma- 
sonry from the walls had tallen into it. Over thc rubblc hati 
accumulated thick, cvcnly beddeti deposits n f the late 
Meroitie period (Plate 3). These induded largc quandtics of 
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very wdl-preserved plant renuiins, both of crops (includlng 
culdvated and wild sorghum, barley, and casttjr oil) and the 
w-eeds thatgfew amongst them, and a substantial amt>unt t>f 
pottery . Amongst these late Meroitie deposits therc wcrc aJso 
a numher o f tlnds assnciatcd \vixh rcxri!c manufaeture: bnnc 
points, part of a vveaving comb, spindle whorls, hanks of 
thread and loom weights, The evenness of the bcdding sug- 
gests that the mom still served some purpose, perhaps as a 
Store. By contrast, a brief investigadon of the room immedi’ 
arcly to the south showed that though this too had gonc out 
of Lise bv or in thc Meroide period^ it had been filled up over 
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time bv material ripped into it trcim a high spnt TfJ xhc sfRith- 
w-cst, 

To thc cast, cNcavation ccmccntratcd on the arca llnking 
thc stonc buikling wirh Tcniple 6, In thc small area so far 
Lincovercd a cc>mplcx scquence of building activity has bcen 
rcvealedj though as vet it is nt^t ptjssiblc to makc scnsc of it. 
Ali thc acth'ity hcre is prc-Mcrottic and prc-Roman in date, 
although the prccise chronnlogy and duratitm o\~ thc uccu- 
pation havc yct to be cstablished thrtjugh thc saidy <>f thc 
pottcry and ofhcr fmds. Threc aligncd but tlimsy miid-brick 
walls riin into thc rt)bber trench Icft b\ thc removal of thc 
South wali ot' thc stone building, and wcre on a diffcrcnt 
orientarion to it. Hast of rhcsc, and running undcr Tcmplc 
6, w as a thick redepositcd laycr ot' Soft sandy t1ll which con- 
tained a rich sclcctiim of flnds. Thcse includcd many frag- 
mcnts o f papyrus inscribetl in hicratic, amongst vs hich werc 
twii cnmplete folded dc?cumcnts, onc of which had a seatcd 
figLirc of a lion-hcadcd god or goddcss drawn on it. lhon/e 
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figurincs o f gods (Platc 4) and dccoratcd 
counrerpoises, tragmcnrs of a woc^dcn tric^c or opemvork 
ijox dccoratcd with rcligious figures, a woodcn palcttc show- 
ing a dog attacking a decr, and numcrous faicncc tigurines 
and amulets came froin here. It is probabie that thcse hnds 
dcrivcd originally from a sacrcd building somewhere ncarb\; 
but its location is as vet anknown, 

To thc South of this area, adjaccnt to thc south wali of 
Tcmplc 6 and also running undcr it, are a number o f thin, 
often curved, sronc and mud-briek walls, These are not all 


contcmprirary, but vvere clcarly added to and modiried o\'er 
tiiiic. hldwcvcr, all the walls are lieai ily mud plastcred, and 
thc sur\ iving plaster makes phasing the seguence of con- 
struedon difficuir. A n Linusual fcature is what appears to bc 
a small niche or cupboard i n one wali of \vhiit appears to bc 
thc carliest o f thc structures, floorcd by a large, reused, piccc 
of wood, In the rubblc o\'crlying this area were bundies of 
halfa grass lof>scly tied around with string (Platc 5). I1icv 
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omnju). 


mav comc trom thc njofmg n f thc structures. 

As now, too littlc has bcen excavatcd in thc areas dc* 
seribed abf>vc to bc ablc to inrerpret fhem with any confi- 
dcnce. Howcver, with the continiiati{>n of thc wfirk in fu- 
rurc scasons, it should bc prjssiblc to shed conslderably more 
lighr on thc carly nccupation o f Qasr ll^ri m. 
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The Kawa Excavation Project 

Derek-A. Welsby 

Kawa, set on the right bank o f the Nile in the northern 
Dongola Reach, was occupied at least from the mid 14^^ 
century B C into the 3'''^ century AD. The earliest structural 
remains are those of a temple completed if not constructed 
solely by Tutankhamun, although earlier occupation dating 
from the Kerma period is quite possible. Excavations by the 
Oxford Excavation Committee, under the direction of E Ll. 
Griffith were undertaken from 1929-31 and by L. P. Kirwan’ 
in the winter of 1935-6, and focussed on the temple precinct 
in the northern part of the town. The Sudan Archaeological 
Research Society undertook a detailed survey of the environs 
of the site in 1993 and is now engaged in a five season project 
to plan and record the up s tanding monuments and to excavate 
within the town and in the associated cemeteries. This report 
describes the results obtained during the second season of 
survey and excavations which took place from mid January 
until the end of March 2000.^ 

Topogfaphical survey 

The topographical survey of the 36 hectare site, begun in 
the 1997-98 season, was continued with the surveying of 
the steep slope along the river bank. The survey of a grid 
of points at 2m intervals across the whole site will allow a 
detailed contour plan to be produced using the Digital Terrain 
Modeller in MinicadV. 

Planning of buildings 

Many building are visible on the surface across wide areas of 
the site. Over 30 of these were planned in the first season 
at a scale of 1:50 after the wali tops were cleared of the thin 
layer of wind-blown sand covering them. No excavation is 
undertaken as part of this planning work so as not to destroy 
crucial stratigraphic relationships by inadvertently divorcing 
the walls from the deposits adjacent to them. During this 
season buildings planned included a mud-brick temple (Plate 
1) measuring 21 x lOm excluding the width of the pylons, 
and a large courtyard approximately 39 x 36m in the lower 
town, along with a number of buildings in the upper town 
including the stone-faced entrance into the temenos o f Temple 
T. Substantial buildings have now been observed over large 
areas of the town suggesting the possibility that the whole 
of the 36 hectares was densely built over. 


^ The team members were Mohammed Faroug (Antiquities officer), 
Margaret Judd (Physical anthropologist), Gak Mabbott (Archaeolo- 
gist), Charles Morse (Archaeologist), Robert Radford (Site planner), 
Isabella Welsby Sjostrom (Pottery specialist), Alexey Vinogradov 
(Archaeologist, epigrapher) and Derek Welsby (Director). A total of 
42 local workmen were employed. 


Excavations 

A.rea B 

In the first season three domestic buildings were excavated 
on the Southern slope down from the upper to the lower 
town (Welsby 1998). The excavation of Building BI was 
completed while that of Buildings B5 and B12 is being con¬ 
tinued along with the excavation of a building further to the 
West, Building BI3. 



Blate 1. The mud-brick temple, Building G1. 


The limits of none of the three buildings investigated this 
season were discovered within the excavation area. Build¬ 
ing B 5 and BI 3 were originahy free s tanding, although their 
chronological relationship is unclear. Subsequently the space 
between them was filled with rooms forming Building B12. 
So far no direct communication between the three buildings 
has been found. They were bounded by a Street to the north 
but extend well beyond the excavation area to the south. Only 
the eastern side of Building BI3 was uncovered, the walls 
extending beneath a thick layer of sand to the west making 
further excavation difficult. In ah the rooms uncovered exca- 
vation was continued down to the level of the primary floors, 
although the many much later pits, which usually were dug to 
a much greater depth, were also fully excavated. 

AIl the walls, which survived to a maximum height o f 
about Im, were constructed of mud brick, mainly with 
courses of one header and one stretcher, although some 
levelling courses of bricks set on edge at an angle were em¬ 
ployed. One section of wah incorporated a horizontal timber 
and timbers were elsewhere set into the walls at doorways 
forming thresholds. In the north wah of room I in Build¬ 
ing BI3 were holes for timber beams running north - south 
across the room. The level of these is only a little above the 
primary floor surface in the adjacent room in Building B12. 
Either these beams were at first floor level in Building B13, 
which must be on a much lower terrace than B12, or they 
supported a floor over a cellar. Eurther excavation within 
Building BI3 should clarify this. 

The Southern and eastern walls are thicker than the norm 
and have a battered outer face. It appears that the external 
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walls of the buildings were founded at a low level and served 
to revet terraces down the slope towards the south and west. 
The area within these stout external walls was then infilled 
with sand and domestic refuse and on this material the inter¬ 
nal walls were constructed and the primary floor surfaces, a 
hard though frequently irregular layer of mud, were laid. In 
one room the primary floor surface slope s steeply down from 
the doorway Later a deposit of domestic refuse was placed on 
this floor to level it and was sealed by another floor surface. 
Many of the rubbish deposits, which form thick strata in the 
rooms, appear to be rich in organic remains. 

Among the internal features noted was a rectangular bin 
delimited by a wali of mud brick, a cylindrical ceramic oven 
(Plate 2) of a type found the previous season in room II 
of Building BI2 and in rooms VI and XI in Building B5, a 
large hearth pit in Building B12, room VII, and a number of 
hearths frequently recognised by the fire-reddening of the 
mud-brick walls against which they were usually placed. In 
room XIX of Building BI2 were two ovens formed from 
large pots with ring handles which had been set deeply in 
the floor and up-ended, their bottoms being removed. The 
pottery which was recovered in quantity is all of early Kus- 
hite date. 

At no point was excavation carried below the level of the 
deeply founded external walls and no structural remains of 
earlier buildings were revealed. Next season an area in the 
centre of the large room, Building B12, room VII, will be 
excavated to a low level in the hope of locating either earlier 
structures or the natural sand deposits. 

There has been extensive destruction of the buildings with 



Plate 2. Ceramic oven in room XXI of Building B12. 


many pits dug to remove the mud bricks from the walls and 
there are very large pits dug through the rubbish deposits in 
many rooms which penetrate into the sand layers on which the 
primary floors of the buildings are founded. AU the pottery 
from these pits was of the same date as that found elsewhere 
in these buildings. It may all be residual and hence provide 
no indication of the date of the extensive robbing activities. 

Area A 

Excavations were also undertaken at the Southern edge of 
the site. The plan of Building Al was revealed as weU as the 
Street to the north separating it from Building A2, part of 
BuUding A3 and an extensive area to the south and south-east. 

Building Al — This was a five-roomed structure (Colour Plate 
I). Originally it consisted of a range of three rooms, measur- 
ing 11 X 4.5m, with each room approximately 3m wide and 
2.3m, 3m and 3.5m in length internally. A doorway gave ac- 
cess into the building from the west and there were centraUy 
placed doorways between the rooms. Subsequently the west 
waU was extensively rebuUt and the doorway narrowed. It was 
constructed throughout of mud brick with waUs c. 650mm 
thick, the south waU having a markedly battered outer face. 
All the external walls were rendered in a mud plaster and 
whitewashed. On the north waU in particular the render and 
the whitewash had been refurbished many times, although 
no attempt was made to remove the large amounts o f wind- 
blown sand which had buUt up against the waU, the decorators 
merely painting the parts of the waU visible above the level 
of the sand drifts (Colour Plate II). 

AU the internal faces of the waUs were again rendered 
in mud plaster and painted with polychromatic decoration. 
Room I at the east end of the building was partly excavated. 
The painted wali plaster on the south waU in particular was 
very badly damaged by wind erosion whUe the north and parts 
of the east and west waUs have suffered from the moisture 
percolating down through the sand fiUs from the irrigation 
channels which cut across the building. Only the upper 
parts of the surviving paintings were uncovered this season 
(Colour Plate III). On the east wali is a number of unidenti- 
fied motifs in yeUow, red and blue above what may be a blue 
and red banded dado. On the north wali at its west end are 
preserved the ankles and feet of a figure wearing elaborate 
yeUow sandals (Colour Plate V), clearly a royal personage 
advancing towards two bare-footed gods. Among the rubble 
towards the centre of the room are three large dressed white 
sandstone blocks, the largest 595 x 483 x 304mm in size. 
The two which were largely exposed fit together and bear 
cartouches of the Kushite king Taharqo^ providing a date for 
the use if not the construction of the building in the earUer 
part of the century BC. A piece of what may be a cornice 
block was also noted. AU these may be part of an altar which 
wiU have stood in the centre of the room. 

Within the doorway between rooms I and II lying at an 

^ Provisional reading by Dr Alexey Vinogradov. 
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angle among the rubble was a fragment of painted plaster 
which had presumably adorned the lintel. It bears a repre- 
sentation of a winged sundisk flanked by uraei in red, yellow 
and blue paint (Colour Plate VI). The extremely fragile nature 
of this piece, which is over SOOmm in length, and the poor 
condition of the paintings adhering to the walls forced the 
abandonment of the excavations of the three painted rooms. 
Excavation will be continued next season when a qualified 
conservator can be present on site. 

At a later period a room was added onto the south side 
of rooms II and IIL This room, room IV was entered by a 
narrow doorway, with a timber doorjamb, which had been 
cut through the south wah of room 11. Like the external faces 
o f the walls o f the original building those o f room IV had 
been plastered and whitewashed. However, internaUy its walls 
had not been rendered and plastered allowing its excavation 
to be undertaken. The walls stood to a height of a little over 
Im above the primary floor, which, over the eastern side of 
the room, was of mud brick. To the west this floor sloped 
down and was covered by layers of mud with pottery, bone 
and beads within it; this was not fuUy excavated this season. 
The walls of room V were then constructed abutting onto 
the west wah of room IV. They were founded at a higher 
level than those of room IV and were built on a layer of rub- 
bish material containing mud bungs, sand and pottery which 
was observed extending outside the room to the south. A 
doorway, cut through the west wah of room IV, provided the 
only means of access into the room. In the doorway a step 
two courses high marked the transition in level between the 
primary floors in the two rooms. In the south-west corner 
of the room was a cylindrical ceramic oven. 

As layers of rubbish material built up within these rooms 
hearths indicate that they were utilised as living surfaces. In 
room V several pots appear to be set into a floor level (Colour 
Plate IV) while in room IV four ceramic platters were stacked 
against one wali. A little above the primary floor in room IV, 
close to the centre of the east wah, a large piece of white 
sandstone window grill pierced by a lattice of square holes 
was found and another lay immediately outside and half way 
along the north wali of room V. 

Contemporary with the use of rooms IV and V is what 
appears to be the top flight of a mud-brick staircase giving 
access down into the original building whose floor must 
by that stage have been well below the level of the exterior 
ground surface. Immediately to the south of this step was a 
single roughly hewn column drum and two dressed blocks, 
one bearing a graffito or mason’s mark, were found close by. 

Both rooms IV and V were filled with wind-blown sand, 
some rubble and rubbish deposits which had been tipped 
into the rooms from outside the building and from room II. 
From within these rubbish deposits, and also from within the 
similar deposits immediately outside the building, many mud 
sealings were found impressed with seals (Plate 3), among 
them one possibly recording the titles of the Kushite king 
Aspelta.^ These extensive rubbish deposits also contained a 



P/ate 3. Mud seaing with seal impression. 


mass of pottery including bread cones, very large numbers 
of mud bungs and several hundred faience, ostrich eggshell 
and stone beads (Plate 4). A faience plaque, 63 x 53 x 9mm 
in size, bearing representations of nine udjat eyes (Colour 
Plate IX), was also found here, and ivory plaques with a 
representation o f the god Bes and another with the head 
of a ram with sundisk came from the vicinity (Plates 5 and 
6). Part of a decorated cup of glazed composition (Plate 7) 
came from within room IV. 



Plate 4. Pjibbish deposit adjacent to Building A1. 


Within the rubbish deposits in room IV was found a large 
fragment of a ceramic statue of Bes, the companion figure 
to the Beset statue which was found immediately outside the 
east wah of the room on the exterior of the building (Col¬ 
our Plates VII and VIII). The Bes fragment consists of the 

^ Provisional reading by Dr Alexey Vinogradov. 
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P/ate 5. Ivojy plaque ivith a representation of Bes. 


whole of the face minus one ear, part of the headdress and 
the upper torso. Most of the Beset statue was found in the 
previous season in the upcast from a very recent robber pit 
(Welsby 1998,19). This pit was dug into a large rubbish dump 
against the exterior face of the south wali of the building 
suggesting that the statue had already been discarded by the 
inhabitants of the building while the structure was still in use. 



Plate 6. Ivofj plaque ivith a ram’s head croivned ivith a sundisk. 


Although in plan the building has nothing in common 
with Kushite temples elsewhere, the fine quality wali paint- 
ings and the artefacts recovered from it suggest that it was a 
religious monument. 

An extensive system of irrigation channels cuts through 
the building and had caused some damage to the wali tops. 
The date of this system is unclear but may be associated with 
the post-medieval occupation (site Q4) noted to the south 
of the Kushite town during the NDRS project, occupation 


associated with smoking pipes of mid 19^*^ century and pos- 
sibly earlier date. 

Building A2 — The south wali of this building was utilised to 
delimit the excavation area to the north. It was constructed 
throughout of horizontal courses of mud brick and stood in 
excess of Im high. It was pierced by a doorway at its west end. 



Plate 7. Sherdfrom a glai^ed composition cup decorated ivith 
figures in relief 

Building A3 —Only a small part of this structure lies within 
the excavation area. It appears to have predated the construc- 
tion of Building Al and may have been partly demolished 
when the latter structure was built. One wah has collapsed 
and approximately 15 courses could be recognised among 
the rubble. 

The cemetery 

Five graves, ah of which have been robbed to a greater or 
lesser degree, were excavated in the eastern cemetery site RI 8. 

RI 8(485) - A tumulus covered by brown quartzite pebbles 
and ferruginous sandstone fragments. The grave pit proved 
extremely difficult to locate as it was dug into very fine 
silver sand. However, the robber pit fiil, containing many 
mud bricks presumably from the blocking wah used to seal 
the burial chamber, was observed. The grave itself was not 
located. 

RI 8(533) - The grave is marked by a square mastaba, 2.7m in 
size, constructed from large irregular pieces of ferruginous 
sandstone. Access to the tomb was via a long descendary 
with a flight of 14 steps to the east (Plate 8). The robber pit 
was dug into the fiil of the descendary with a steep flight of 
six narrow steps cut to facilitate entry into the tomb. This 
pit had filled with clean wind-blown sand. The tomb was 
found to have been totally destroyed by the robbers whose 
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pit had penetrated right through the floor of the tomb 
chamber removing virtually all of it. It is most likely that the 
chamber was rather small and perhaps circular or oval with 
maximum dimensions only slightly larger than the width of 
the descendary Only a small amount of pottery and human 
skeletal material survived, none in situ. 

RI 8(561) — Prior to excavation this tomb appeared to be 
marked on the surface by a low tumulus covered in brown 
quart 2 ite pebbles into which a robber pit had clearly been 
dug. However excavation rapidly demonstrated that the 
humulus’ was actually upcast from the robber pit, most of 



Plate 8. Tomb K18(533). The descendarj and tomb monument 
looking ivest. 


it deposited on the south side o f the pit, while what little 
remained of the tomb monument lay to the west. The well 
preserved tomb was originally marked on the surface by a 
small mud-brick structure, presumably a mastaba or a pyra- 
mid, of which only one corner survived. The tomb had been 
used on three occasions but the robbers had only penetrated 
as far as the latest burial. The primary burial had been much 
disturbed by the secondary interment at which time all the 
bones had been stacked along the south side of the cham¬ 
ber. The chamber had been closed by a mud-brick blocking 


wali of which only one course remained. The secondary 
burial, an extended inhumation laid east-west with the head 
to the west, was placed on the floor of the original chamber 
although the blocking wali, again of mud bricks, was set on a 
thin layer of earth (Plate 9). The tertiary burial was at a much 
higher level in the chamber and its blocking wali o f mud 
brick sat on a layer of earth approximately SOOmm above 
the remains of that of the preceding period. The latest burial 
was much disturbed but appears to have been the only one to 
have been accompanied by a pottery vessel. A small number 
of sherds were recovered from the fills of the earlier burials 
but not enough to suggest that complete vessels had been 
included among the tomb contents. 

During the survey of the cemetery in 1993 a large area 
towards the centre had been noted where grave monuments 
were very scarce. During this season the reason for this 
became apparent. Large numbers of graves were noted in this 
area where extensive deflation had removed whatever tomb 
monuments there may have been along with much o f the 
original ground surface. Wek over 20 graves with descendaries 
were recorded as well as a few ‘slot’ graves, and one of each 
type was excavated. All had been robbed. 


RI 8(1052) — A long narrow slot with rounded ends with a 



Plate 9. Tomb K18(561). The mud-brick blocking watt. 
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long narrow side niche on its north side within which the 
body was laid in an extended position with the head to the 
West (Plate 10). The head and upper body had been disturbed 
by robbers. The side niche had been closed by mud bricks. 
No grave goods were found. 

RI 8(1055) - owing to the amount of deflation only a short 
descendary was preserved and the intrados of the vault of the 
chamber was very close to the present ground surface. No 
steps were found in the descendary, it was rather a sloping 
ramp. The single inhumation was extended east-west with the 
head to the east. No grave goods were found. 
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Plate 10. Tomb K18(1052) lookingwest. 

A total of six Tunerary loci’ have now been investigated 
within the eastern cemetery at Kawa containing 11 individual 
burials. Only one grave can at present be closely dated, one 
of the secondary burials RI 8(5)7, which contained pottery 
of late Kushite date (Sahh 1994, 29). What is noteworthy is 
the range of diversity in the graves excavated so far. This 
together with the difficulty o f dating the graves owing to 
the lack of associated artefacts makes it premature to discuss 
further Kushite burial practices at Kawa. 
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The Royal Pyramids of Meroe. 
Afchitecture, Construction 
and Reconstruction of a 
Sacf ed Landscape 

Friedrich W. Hinkel 

Forewotd' 

Since earliest times, mankind has demanded that certain 
stmctaires not only be useful and stable, but that these same 
structures also express specific ideological and aesthetic con- 
cepts. Accordingly, one fundamental aspect of architecture 
is the unity o f 'planning and huildin£ or of 'design and con- 
struction\ This type of building represents, in a realistic and 
symbolic way, the result of both Creative planning and tar- 
get-orientated human activity. It therefore becomes a docu- 
ment which outlasts its time, or - as was said a hundred years 
ago by the American architect, Morgan - until its final de- 
struction, this type of structure is 'the printingpress of all ages 
and gives a history of the State of societj in which it was erected. 

We should remember that in the past architecture did not 
depended on an open market, but relied on the order given 
by the customer, i.e. by a person, or by the society. 

Research into the underlying ideas and principles in a 
particular design as well as how it was affected by its builder, 
patron(s), material(s) and technical possibilities is of deci- 
sive importance in understanding the distinct nature of a 
given monument. The building materials, construction tools 
and technical means can usually be deduced from the struc- 
tural remains. These provide Information about building 
methods and about the State of the building trade. Greater 
difficulty is encountered in approaching the other aspect: 
the ideas within and behind the planning process. This more 
theoretical question needs, among other things, knowledge 
on our part of architectural practice during the relevant time, 
the consideration of possible contemporary influences on 
architecture, and experience in formulating appropriate and 
answerable questions about the structural remains. 

Sacred and profane buildings of the Kingdom of Kush 
present excellent examples for such an investigation. First, 
traditional elements in their architecture are recognisable. 
Second, sources of contemporary foreign influences are Lim¬ 
ited and mostly identifiable. Las t but not least, the ancient 
planning process and building technology are well enough 
understood to be both deduced from the structures and 
tested, since practical work and research at the pyramid fields 
of Meroe during the last decades have led to both a general 

^ This article is based on a paper presented at the Annual General 
Meeting of SARS in September 1999. I would hke to thank Dr. Janice 
YeUin for correcting my Enghsh. 


and detailed understanding of Meroitic architecture and its 
building trade. 

The Southern Differences 

We normally connect the term ‘pyramid’ with the enormous 
structures at Gizeh and Dahshur. These pyramids, built to 
ensure the afterlife of the Pharaohs of Egypt’s earlier dynas- 
ties, seem to have nearly destroyed the economy of Egypt’s 
Old Kingdom. They belong to the ‘Seven Wonders of the 
World’ and we are intrigued by questions not only about 
their size and form, but also about their construction and 
the types of organisation necessary to build them. We ask 
about their meaning and wonder about the need for such an 
enormous undertaking, and we admire the courage and the 
technical ability of those in charge. These last points - for 
me as a civil engineer and architect - are some of the most 
important ones. 

In the millennia foUowing the great pyramids, their in- 
tention, form and symbolism have served as the inspiration 
for numerous imitations. However, it is clear that their origi- 
nal monumentality was never again repeated although pyra¬ 
mids were built until the Roman Period in Egypt. Eor exam- 
ple, during the New Kingdom pyramids surmounted pri- 
vate tombs at Deir el-Medineh and later in Lower Nubia at 
Aniba. These were very much smaller than their prototypes 
at GEeh, with steeply inclining sides. 

We therefore cannot see Egyptian and Meroitic pyramids 
as closely related except for the small pyramids of the New 
Kingdom nobles at Deir el-Medineh which provide the clos- 
est Egyptian prototype in shape and sEe to those in the north- 
ern Sudan. It is possible that this resemblance reflects Egyp- 
tian/Nubian contacts from the Middle Kingdom onwards. 
The Egyptian occupation of Northern Nubia during the 
Middle Kingdom, their trading relations with the rulers o f 
Kerma, and their colonisation southwards to the Eourth Nile 
cataract during the New Kingdom, later foUowed by the 
Nubian domination of Egypt during the so-called Ethio- 
pian Dynasty no doubt greatly shaped and influenced the 
Middle Nile Valley culture in its approach to Egyptian reh- 
gion, art and architecture. 

The Sudanese pyramids cannot stand in competition to 
those at GEeh, either in sEe or in age. However, the actual 
differences between these pyramids are not limited to sEe 
and age. Sudanese and Egyptian pyramids also differ con- 
siderably in shape and incHnation. Whereas the Meroitic 
pyramids are steep and reach an inclination between 68° and 
73°, and in one instance even 81°, those of the Egyptian 
Old Kingdom do not exceed 52°. The differences in inclina¬ 
tion are due to different technical means of construction as 
well as to different approaches to the harmonic proportions 
of thek design. 

The siting also differs. Whilst the Egyptian pyramids oc- 
cupy sites on the west bank of the Nile and are oriented to 
the east, the majority of pyramids in the Sudan - except those 
at Nuri - are found on the east bank and theE orientation 
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varies between north east and south. The internal structure 
is another point of difference, especially when comparing 
the post-Napatan, i.e. the Meroitic (300 BC to AD 350), 
with those in Lower Egypt. The Meroitic ones consist of an 
internal filling of rubble and earth encased in one or two 
rows of mantle or casing blocks in contrast to the solid stone 
block structure of Egyptian pyramids. However, the greatest 
difference - although not visible - concerns their function 
and purpose, since the time of their construction in relation 
to the death and burial of the Meroitic owners differs deci- 
sively from Egyptian practice. 

In the Sudan, the timing of pyramid construction fol¬ 
io wed older traditional burial customs. The substructure 
consisted of a varying number of burial chambers deeply cut 
into the ground or sandstone substrata with a staircase lead- 
ing down to them. A grave mound of one kind or another 
was formed over the burial only after digging the sub struc¬ 
ture and after the burial took place. Therefore, in consider- 
ing the pyramids of Kush, we have to distinguish between 
the sub structure and the superstructure since, unHke Egypt, 
the superstructure was built after the owner’s death and burial. 

The superstructure was composed of the pyramid proper, 
an offering chapel, and often a temenos. The superstructure 
was normaUy constructed above the sub structure. Given this 
fact alone, it becomes clear from the structural point of view 
that in many cases the underground structure and super¬ 
structure could not have been built contemporaneously (cf 
Eig. 3). Provided that there was only one burial ceremony 
practised in Kush, we should assume that the pyramids, chapel 
and temenos waUs were constructed after the actual burial 
took place and the staircase was refiHed. The superstructure 
was erected by the successor and not the owner and was, 
therefore, built as an attempt to create a memorial or archi- 
tectural sign over the grave of the predecessor (Hinkel 1984; 
1997). 

The Ancient Sudanese Pyramids 

Pyramids first appear as part of Nubian royal burial prac- 
tices in the 7^^ century BC. The best known of the Napatan 
kings who ruled as Egyptian pharaohs during Dynasty 25, 
Taharqo (690-664 BC), began the tradition of placing pyra¬ 
mids over the tombs of rulers and members of the royal fam- 
ily. His pyramid at Nuri is by far the largest such structure in 
the Sudan and may have reached a height o f some 5 Om 
(Dunham 1955). 

The number of pyramids that foUowed the prototype set 
by Taharqo’s structure is quite impressive. There is evidence 
for more than 220 pyramid structures in the six major royal 
cemeteries alone (without counting other structures such as 
mastabas). The pyramid-shaped structures in those cemeteries 
first appear at the end of the 25^^ Dynasty and continue for 
approximately 1000 years, i.e. from about 700 BC to AD 
350. Many other much smaUer pyramids were built for non- 
royal, but wealthy Nubians, at sites such as Karanog-Aniba, 


Jebel Adda, Earas, Dai, Emir AbdaUa, Sedeinga, Kerma, Tebo, 
Abu Sufyan, AHm and around Meroe. 

A quick survey of the royal pyramid fields should start at 
the earliest ones in the area around the holy mountain of 
Jebel Barkal, which was the site of ancient Napata, for many 
centuries the main rehgious and poHtical centre of the King- 
dom of Kush. 

Two groups of about 25 pyramids, one dating from the 
beginning of the 3''^ and the other from theE^ century BC, 
are found beside the mountain of Jebel Barkal (Dunham 
1957). Across the river, the pyramid field of Nuri, began in 
the reign of Taharqo, contains 57 pyramids for kings and 
queens of the Napatan Period. ExceptionaUy, during this 
period, two pyramids were built at the older royal cemetery 
of El Kuru where otherwise the predecessors of Taharqo were 
always buried in tumuH and mastaba graves. 

Three hundred and fifty kilometres further south lies the 
site of the Capital, Meroe. Its Royal City was enclosed by a 
thick waU and included palaces, audience haUs, magazines 
and the so-caUed Roman Bath. In addition to a number of 
smaUer temples found to date within the area of the former 
town, there is another Great Amun Temple joining the town 
waU in the east (Eig. 1). 

A short distance to the east of the city, the so-caUed Sun 
Temple lies in the direction of three great royal cemeteries. 
In the so-caUed Western NecropoHs, among its more than 
800 graves, there are about 80 superstructures built in the 
shape of pyramids for members of the royal family. These 
date from the 2*^"^ century BC to the 4* century AD (Dunham 
1963). In the Southern NecropoHs, out of 220 burials about 
24 pyramids are recorded, including the pyramids of the first 
two kings (first half of 3""^ century BC) to be buried at Meroe 
(Colour Plate X). At Meroe’s Northern NecropoHs, there are 
the remains of 38 pyramids (Dunham 1957). In this cem¬ 
etery, the burial of Meroe’s rulers continued for 600 years, 
from 250 BC to AD 350. Here a new burial custom appears 
to have started. In aU the previous cemeteries, the main wives 
of the ruler were permitted burial in the same necropoHs. 
This practice ended with the closing of the Southern Cem¬ 
etery. In the new northern field, we find the pyramids for 27 
kings, eight ruHng queens and three princes only (Eig. 2). 
The princes seem to have been co-regents, which would 
explain why they were aUowed to be buried here. However, 
the burials of the main wives were now relegated to the les s 
important Western NecropoHs. As at Nuri, an additional 
element for aU these pyramids was a smaU chapel in the form 
of a one-room temple at the pyramid’s east side complete 
with a pylon and sometimes a smaU portico or prostyle and 
temenos. The interior waUs of the chapels were often deco- 
rated with funerary scenes in reHef Ancient graffiti written 
in Meroitic and later in Greek, Old Nubian and even Gee 2 
are found occasionaUy on the pyramid and chapel waUs and 
teU us about early visitors who came to the site and carved 
their names, monograms, prayers and thanksgivings on the 
Soft surface of the sandstone blocks (Plate 5). 
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Yigure 1. Map of the area of Meroe and the historical sites hetiveen the Nile and the Koyal necropolises in the east. 






NE-36-0/3-J-1. 



Figure 2. Map of the Northern Roja/ Necropolis. 


In the hills east of the pyramids, there are the stone quar- 
ries from which the main building materials, sandstone and 
ferricrete sandstone, were extracted and worked (Hinkel 
1982b, 28-33). 

The ear ly recor ding 

Our knowledge of Meroe’s necropolises is merely 200 years 
old. The first two European travellers in the area passed by 
without having heard of, or seen, the pyramids. On October 
20^^, 1772, the first modern traveUer, J. Bruce of Kinnaird, 
rode over ruins which he thought could have belonged to 
the site of ancient Meroe during his return journey from 
Ethiopia (1790-92 XII, 135). However, because he was trav- 
eUing near the river bank, he did not see the pyramids to the 
east. Eorty years later, on April 17^^ and May 19^^ 1814, J. L. 
Burckhardt, a Swiss on his way to Shendi and then to the 


Red Sea, traveUed only a short distance from the pyramid 
fields but again failed to see them (1819, 275, 363). 

It was left to E. CailHaud, accompanying the army of 
Mohamed AH, to reach the site of the pyramids on 25^^ April 
1821 and to draw and describe them (CailHaud 1823, pl. 
XXXI-XLVI; 1826-27 II, 150-175). He was accompanied 
by G. Seval, Th. Borg and P. C. Letorzec. A year later, at the 
end of March 1822, the pyramids were visited by L-M-A. 
Linant de BeUefonds, who also recorded valuable informa- 
tion in his dairy and made drawings recording what he found 
at the site (Shinnie 1958, 139-149). 

In 1823 E. RiippeU paid a visit to the site and left us with 
a panoramic rendering (1829, 114-116, pl. V) confirming 
what CaiHiaud had akeady recorded: the destruction of the 
Southern upper part of pyramid BEG N 6 belonging to the 
famous queen, Amanishakheto {c. 15-1 BC). This observa- 
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tion is very impor tant in that it contradicts the story o f G. 
Ferlini (1838, 13-15; also Hinkel 1985g), who claimed he 
found the treasure of the queen five years later in 1834 un- 
der the top of the pyramid. We wiU return to this piece of 
information later as part of our remarks on the treasure and 
its true location. 

In the 1830s more weU known traveUers came to the pyra¬ 
mid fields and left notes about them in their diaries and 
books. In 1832 we know about visits by E. F. CaUot (1854- 
55 VII, 38-52), by G. A. Hoskins in 1833 (1835, 66-85), 
by J. LoweU and Ch. Gleyre in 1835, and by Count H. L. 
H. von Piickler-Muskau in 1837 (1846-48 I, 9-13). During 
this period, the geologist Josef Russegger (1841-49 11,1,491) 
was one of the first visitors to doubt the pharaonic dating of 
the pyramids as suggested by CaiUiaud and Hoskins. He was 
rightly convinced that he recognised Ptolemaic and Roman 
influences in them. 

In 1844, the Prussian Expedition of C. R. Lepsius (1849- 
59 I, 133-138; V,20-54; 1897-1913 IV, 293-331) stayed at 
the site and concentrated its recording work on the North¬ 
ern and Southern Necropolises. The expedition coUected in¬ 
formation about the general architectural situation of the 
pyramids as weU as the decoration of 49 waU scenes in the 
offering chapels. AU these early documents are of special value 
for our knowledge of the structural, iconographic and epi- 


graphic remains at that point in time. 

After the middle of the 19* century, the number of known 
visitors increased. Among these visitors were three students 
from Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, H. D. Barclay, M. Boulton 
and the famous F. Galton in 1846, the MeUy family from 
Liverpool in 1851, the American, B. Taylor, and G. Drovetti, 
son of the French consul in Cairo, in 1852. Shortly after 
these visits, the first photographs were made by the Austrian 
R. Buchta in 1874. Until 1881, the names of weU known 
civilian visitors are found carved on the surface of the struc- 
tures, while names with the dates of 1898 and 1899 belong 
to British soldiers. 

The Begiiming of Research 

During the first years of the last century, the three visits to 
the Meroe pyramids by E. A. W Budge of the British Mu¬ 
seum in 1899, 1903, and 1905 (Budge 1907) and the pho- 
tographic survey of J. Breasted (1908, 5-14) of Chicago 
University and N. de G. Davies (Nov. 1906) are among the 
most important. It was left to Budge to find out - after many 
destructive trials - what casual remarks by FerUni and Lepsius 
had akeady signaUed, i. e. that the burial chambers were not 
constructed inside the pyramids but in the subterranean 
chambers beneath them (Fig. 3). As early as 1834, this 
understanding led Giuseppe Ferlini to the discovery of the 



Yigure 3. Pjramid BEG S 10: Plan of the suhstructure, section and elevation. 
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famous 'Gold of Meroe’ treasure hidden in the burial cham- 
bers beneath the pyramid of Queen Amanishakheto (BEG 
N 6). However, perhaps to mislead future treasure hunters, 
his account describes the location of his discovery as being a 
room under the top o f the pyramid itself We have already 
mentioned the evidence from Cailliaud’s and Riippell’s pano- 
ramic drawings o f the pyramid field which show that the 
Southern part of the top of this pyramid was missing some 
years before Ferlini’s arrival. The sequence for the construc- 
tion of the substructure and superstructure, the use of the 
shaduf in the construction of the pyramid proper, and a 
number of golden objects later found left in the burial cham- 
bers of BEG N 6 by G Reisner which were similar to those 
found by Eerlini are further evidence against Eerlini’s story 
(Hinkel 1985g; Markowitz and Lacovara 1996). 

The pyramid cemeteries lay outside the Hmit of the H- 
cense of the Liverpool University expedition during 1909- 
14 under J. Garstang, which covered the Meroe town site 
and a perimeter of one kilometre only Nonetheless, we know 
that A.H. Sayce (1923, 366), in connection with this Meroe 
expedition, completed some test excavations in the Western 
NecropoHs, which was then most probably recorded as Cem- 
etery No. 800. 

It was left to the expedition of Harvard University and 
Boston Museum of Eine Arts under G. Reisner (1922; 1923; 
1923a) to execute systematic excavation work in the three 
pyramid fields of Meroe during 1921 and 1922. The burial 
chambers were opened and the discovery of thousands of 
objects in them led to the most important result of Reisner’s 
work - the construction of the first relative chronology of 
Meroitic rulers. However, we have to deplore the unrecorded 
destruction of many offering chapels and the displacement 
of pyramid and chapel blocks throughout the site, which 
caused an irreparable los s of Information about the reUefs 
and architecture, subjects which were obviously of Httle in- 
terest to that expedition. The clearing of the site during 1903 
and 1921-22 amounts to an extraordinary estimated vol¬ 
ume of debris and stones at 10.000 cbm. 

Stocktaking 

A survey of the present situation wiU quickly reveal the clear 
and extensive damage to structures and their decoration. The 
upper part of aU pyramids is missing either through having 
coUapsed a long time ago or through wilful destruction. The 
reason for the natural destruction might He in the very weak 
structural design of the pyramids since they were encased 
with only one or two rows of mantle blocks to contain the 
loose fiUingin their centre (Plate 1). Besides natural destruc¬ 
tion, action by men was also responsible for damage to, and 
the reduction of, these structures (Hinkel 1986; 1988; 
1992c). In the past, the pyramid fields may have suppHed 
building material to the population living along the 
riverbank. We also know that the sites became a treasure 
hunting ground whereby whole pyramids were destroyed in 


attempts to reach the burial chambers. Even very recently, 
visitors would cut out the best parts of the reliefs or inscrip- 
tions into manageable sizes from larger blocks. Even whole 
relief blocks were removed from the waUs and taken away. 
However, re-used reHef and architectural blocks show that 
even in Meroitic time the building materials of coUapsed 
structures may have been reused in the construction of later 
pyramids and chapels - an important fact which wiU lead to 
investigations of now vanished structures. 

The comparison of air photos from 1966 with ones from 
1978 show alarming changes during those 12 years. Sand 
dunes have started to cover the ground and vegetation in the 
wadis as weU as on the surface of the ferricrete sandstone 
crust in the northern pyramid field (Colour Plate XI). Dur¬ 
ing the last 20 to 30 years, one can observe many traces of 
erosion on exposed surfaces due to the action of strong wind 
and moving sand. Such a phenomenon might be connected 
with the generaUy observed trend of desertification in the 
northern Sudan. There are a number of offering chapels 
which are not yet protected and are especiaUy endangered 
by the increased wind erosion of the last decades. An exam- 
ple of this irreparable damage can be seen on the waUs of 
chapel BEG N 6, of Queen Amanishakheto, where 90% of 
the waU reUefs were destroyed during 1989 and 1995 when 
protection work was stopped by the then director of the 
Antiquities Service, Ahmed M. AH Hakem (Plate 2). 

TheTask 

From 1976 to 1987 and again - thanks to the present Direc¬ 
tor General, Sayed Hassan Hussein Idris - from 1996 on- 
wards, the Sudan Antiquities Service was and is engaged in 
the protection of the monuments in the pyramid fields. The 
goals of work can be Hsted as foUows: 

1. Securing the sites and, by fencing and guarding the 
sites, stopping the removal of stones or any other damaging 
activity, such as cUmbing the structures, scribbUng on the 
stone surface, camping in the pyramid fields and the use of 
chapels as toUets. 

2. Restoring offering chapels and relief walls in an 
anastylosis and providing them with roofs and doors. The 
goal is to gather as many of the faUen and removed blocks as 
possible and to incorporate them in the restoration work. 
This work has so far involved about 1200 architectural and 
reUef blocks as weU as copies of reUefs in foreign museums. 
We are very thankful to the British Museum and to the former 
and current Keepers of the Egyptian CoUection, Messrs James 
and Davies, and to its Trustees, as weU as to the authorities 
of the Egyptian Museum in BerUn, for their generous help 
in this matter. 

3. Any anastylosis in this connection had to indicate the 
newly added structures and could be justified - along with 
other conditions - only if there is never left 

'anj doubt, at least to the discerning eje, as to what is 

authentic and what is to be taken as a justifiable ex- 
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Vlate 1. Pjramid BEG N 3: Internal filling encased with only one row of mantle stones. (Ph. No. R 537/3) 


pedient essential for the realisation of the anastylosis\ 

An anastylosis is further Pcceptahle as part of the 
landscape. A monument may fit perfectly into the 
landscape when seen from a distance of 200 meters, 
hut in the interest of accuracy, when viewed from 50 
meters it should be clearly apparent that it is largely a 
modern reproduction of lost elementsl 
(Plenderleith 1968, 130) 

4. The work should foUow the UNESCO guidelines for 
the construction of a site museum. Currently, a smaU 'Wadi 
Tarabil Museum’ is under construction. 

5. The work should be accompanied by research into the 
building history of the sites, and into the architecture, 
design, construction and sequences in the growth of the cem- 
eteries. 

6. AU observations have to be recorded with a view to a 
final documentation. This goal is now in progres s and the 
results wiU be pubUshed in co-operation with Dr. Janice W 
YeUin (Boston) in four volumes related to the three Meroitic 
cemeteries of Meroe - South, North, and West - as weU as 
Barkal under the title Necropolises of Kush as supplements of 


The Archaeological Map of the Sudan. 

7. The overaU idea should be to harmonise and treat the 
area between Meroe Town and her NecropoHses as a histori- 
cal landscape. Unfortunately, this goal has already been 
spoUed by the State authorities’ decision to buUd a 'Tourist 
ViUage’ in the middle of this area, close to the royal necropo- 
Uses despite the existence of a more sensitively located site 
earmarked for a tourist Rest House near to the ‘Wadi TarabU 
Museum’. This other site would have been in the visual Tack- 
ground’ on the edge of the historical site (Fig. 11). 

The Architectural Appearance 

As the result of this work at Meroe, we have arrived at a 
number of fundamental conclusions concerning the monu- 
ments and their architecture. 

Types 

Variations in the design of the pyramids are visible. Step s 
created by retreating stone courses, moulded corner decora- 
tions or smooth surfaces indicate changes in architectural 
concepts and modes of fashion (Hinkel 1984). Types VII, 
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Vlate 2. The chapel of pjramid BEG N 6: Southern chapel 
wali showing the the recent destruction of the surface and 
reliefs hy wind erosion. (slide 9725) 


the earliest, dates up to about 185 BC. Type with a number 
of variations, was dominant between 185 BC and AD 100. 
Type XII spans the period between 100 BC and the end of 
Meroe (Fig. 4). 

Capstones 

At least seven speciaUy shaped capstones were found and give 


evidence for the truncated shape of Meroitic pyramids. Holes 
were made through the capstone that may have been for con- 
necting the capstone with the interior of the pyramid and 
perhaps to crown the structure with a sign or emblem (sun 
disc?) (Hinkel 1982c, 127-140). 

Plaster and Colours 

Many of the blocks showed traces of the typical Meroitic 
lime plaster composed of feldspar, calcite and quart 2 . How- 
ever, this has often been mislabeUed as stucco (plaster on 
gypsum base), although not one example of stucco has ever 
been found on Meroitic architecture. The Hme plaster was 
normaUy appHed in two layers. The first one was a rough 
mixture with a finer finishing on top. It formed an unbro- 
ken smooth surface on sacred as weU as profane architecture, 
covering the sometimes roughly-made masonry or brick work 
on temple waUs and pyramids. This type of finished surface 
provided the ground for a final layer of paint based on min¬ 
eral colours Hke red or brownish hematite and yeUow ochre. 
Unfortunately, only a few examples of coloured plaster sur- 
vive (Hinkel 1982c, 141-145; 1989a; Hinkel et al 1985). 
We found evidence for these practices, which could create 
quite a colourful pyramid and chapel, on several of the struc- 
tures. The remains of painted decoration on the surface of 
pyramid BEG N 51, which show traces of large, five-pointed 
stars outlined in black or brown on a red background, 
deserve special mention (Colour Plate XII). 

Design and Metrology 

A unique design by an architectural coUeague of 2000 years 
ago was found in 1979 in the northern cemetery (Hinkel 
1981a, 107-112; 1982a; 1987; 1994b; 1997). This was a 
line drawing engraved on the waU of chapel BEG N 8 which 
was made in preparation for the construction of another pyra¬ 
mid. The 168cm high drawing showed half of the structure 
to the left of the axis of symmetry of 48 horizontal lines 
representing 48 stone courses that led up to a clearly drawn 
platform. The base is divided into vertical Hnes engraved at a 
distance of 5.25cm apart, which equals a tenth of the cubit, 
the Egyptian eU. We can deduce from this that the drawing 
was constructed at a scale of 1:10 (Eigs 5 and 6). 

The proportional ratio between height to base equals 8 to 



Eigure 4. Three main variations in the architecture of Meroitic pyramid design. 
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Figure 5. Fine drawing of a design to construct a truncated 
pyramid found on the chapel wali of BEG N 8. 


5(= 2.5 + 2.5). This ratio represents the harmonic propor- 
tion of 8:5, a proportion very close to the Golden Section, 
which can b e reached when dividing a line unevenly in such 
a way that the ratio between the whole length and the longer 
part equals the ratio between the longer and the shorter part 
(Hinkel 1981a, 112-113). 

Further examination of this pyramid drawing revealed that 
the height of the upper platform was 9/10 of the ideal pyra¬ 
mid height. The drawing also confirmed what the existence 
of the pyramid capstones suggested, i.e. that the Meroitic 
pyramids are of truncated shape (Hinkel 1981 a, 114-116). 

By comparing these details with surviving pyramids we 
were able to identify pyramid BEG N 2 in the northern cem- 
etery as the structure being planned in the drawing. This 
identification provides us with a rough date of about 40 BC 
for the drawing (Hinkel 1981 a, 117-118). 

Research on the metrological data from Egyptian and 
Meroitic monuments reveal that aU of them foUow simple 
proportions in their ground plan and elevations. As noted 
above, many of them are designed using 8:5 proportions 
(Hinkel 199la). In Egyptian architecture, for example, the 


plan of the Buhen Temple in Nubia built under Queen 
Hatshepsut is based on two rectangles in 8:5 proportions. 
Even the intercolumnation relative to the diameter of the 
column of the peristyle offers an 8:5 ratio. The extension of 
this temple under Thutmosis III represents a similar rectan- 
gle in 8:5 and generaUy foUows this harmonic rule as ap- 
plied by Hatshepsut’s builders. In the Kingdom of Kush, the 
pylons of the Apedemak Temples at Musawwarat and Naqa 
offer similar examples of the use of harmonic proportions in 
Meroitic sacred architecture. They too reflect, through their 
ground plans, the use of 8:5 proportions. Later examples of 
this same harmonic proportion are found in Greek and Ro¬ 
man architecture, as weU as in buildings in Renaissance and 
neo-classical styles of architecture. 

Building ConstfuctionTechniques 

Stone l^ifting 

Beside architectural design insights, there were also three 
important discoveries connected with the techniques of build¬ 
ing construction. In the centre of four pyramids, poles of 
cedar wood {cedrus libani) were found left in a shaft built of 
stones and fiUed with sand. They are certainly remains of a 
shaduf a lifting device which has been used for miUennia in 
the Near East. The oldest evidence of the use of a shaduf h 
recorded on an Akkadian cyHnder seal belonging to the time 



Figure 6. Interpretation of the pyramid drawing, explaining 
measurements, the use of the cubit (52.5cm), its scale (1:10) and 
the predetermined proportion (8:5), i. e. the inclination. 
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of Sargon I, about 2300 BC. 

Tombs of the 19^^ Dynasty in Thebes in Egypt show the 
use of the shaduf, e.g. Tomb 217 of Ipu and Tomb 49 of 
Nefer-hotep, demonstrating that the shadufvj 2 i^ in use in the 
Nile VaUey from about the middle of the second miUennium 
BC. Even as recently as the 1960s it was stiU found to be a 
useful lifting device in Nubia. 

At the beginning o f our work at the pyramid groups, it 
was necessary to understand clearly if stones could be lifted 
by means of the shadufm the construction of the pyramids 
in addition to its well documented use for the lifting of wa- 
ter (Hinkel 1982b, 36-51; 1984b). Through actual testing, 
it became clear that while the shaduf could be used for lifting 
stones, its use did not aUow the construction of a true pyra¬ 
mid but only of a truncated one. Therefore the truncated 
shape of the Meroitic pyramids as indicated by: a) the shape 
of pyramids Barkal 2 and 3; b) the function and shape of the 
pyramid cap stones and c) the pyramid drawing found carved 
on chapel BEG N 8, was further confirmed by the technical 
limitations imposed by the use of a shaduf to lift blocks. The 
use of the shaduf also explained the steep inclination of these 
structures (Fig. 7). The final proof for the Hkely use of the 
wooden shaduf’m. Hfting pyramid blocks was confirmed by a 
static calculation studying the static forces effecting the struc- 
tural elements of it under different loads. 



Figure 7. Drawing to study the function, the possihilities and the 
limitations of a shaduf in constructing a truncated pyramid. 


Surveying during construction 

The crucial point in ancient pyramid construction was cer- 
tainly not the question of transporting the blocks to its final 
location but the rehable execution o f the survey in keeping 
and controUing the predetermined incHnation during con¬ 
struction work. The question of how surveying was con- 
ducted during the construction of the pyramids was answered 
by recording aU the ancient artificiaUy engraved lines on the 
surfaces of the pyramid mantle blocks. It was found that the 
design of the pyramids and their structural reahsation de- 
pended on the perception of symmetry. The Central, vertical 
axis of symmetry became the basic element and smaU Hnes 
engraved down the middle o f pyramid faces were the pen- 
dant to the centre Hne on the ancient drawing found on the 
chapel waU of BEG N 8. Measuring from this Central en¬ 
graved line on aU four pyramid faces with the same length 
(x) to the right and to the left of that axial Hne on each stone 
layer would guarantee that the same incHnation was kept on 
aU four sides (Fig. 8, Plate 3). The angle of the pyramid thus 
depended on the reduction of distances in each new stone 
layer and may have been, for example, one hand wide (y) for 
the height of each stone course. This simple method pre- 
sented an easy guide for keeping the predetermined angle 
on aU four sides during the building process. 



Figure 8. Sketch to explain the ancient method of keeping the 
predetermined inclination of a pyramid with a plummet and the 
vertical axis of symmetry. 


Masonry Work 

The practical work on the site suppHed information about 
methods and tools used in extracting the stones in the quar- 
ries, preparing the blocks and setting them in courses dur¬ 
ing construction. Building stones were roughly shaped and 
squared in the quarries. The surface was prepared with bossage 
and margin dressing. The margin dressing aUowed the Hne 
between the corner stones of each side to be kept. The roughly 
hewn corners and joints of the blocks were sawed together 
after setting them in their course. This method resulted in 
extremely thin vertical and horizontal joints. A speciaUy pre¬ 
pared stone (kneser) finished each course, mostly in the cen¬ 
tre. Finishing work on the masonry included the chiseUing 
away of the bossage and the pecking and roughing of the 
surface for plastering. 
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Vlate 3. Centre line of a pyramid engraved on the projecting 
foundation hlock and on the first stone course as a line. From the 
second course onwards the centre line continues as an engraved 
mark on the edge of the stone. (slide 9761) 

The Results 

From the very first day spent in 1975 planning the steps 
necessary to start restoration, and during the reconstruction 
work the foUowing year at Begrawiya, the then director of 
the Sudan Antiquities Service, Negm ed-Din, was very con- 
cerned about rescuing the endangered pyramid BEG N 19 
(Plate 4). Its whole west waU was missing and the remaining 
three sides of the structure bordered an empty sheU held to- 
gether by the weight of the remaining mantle blocks. There 
was no way to save the pyramid other than through the care- 
ful dismanthng of the remaining 900 blocks (with the help 
of a simple derrick constructed on site) and its re-erection 
on new foundations. For this, reinforced concrete founda- 
tions had to be prepared in order to span the burial cham- 
bers and unknown holes in the ground. This reconstruction 
work provided an opportunity to use ancient methods, Hke 
the shaduf and to test their efficiency In the end, the whole 
operation came to a very satisfying conclusion. It proved that 
with manpower, ropes, lever, ramp and the shaduf as an aux- 
iliary tool, the Meroitic pyramids could be constructed with- 
out undue difficulties within the limits of the resources and 
technical means available. 

Between 1976 and 1988, fourteen chapels were com- 
pletely restored and protected by using original roof blocks - 
when found - or prefabricated roof slabs. Glass bricks were 


incorporated in the new roof slabs and along the top of the 
side waUs to provide dayhght in the chapels and on their 
reliefs. Recorded, identifiable architectural blocks were the 
basis for the restoration work on chapel waUs and pylons. 
Missing blocks in the anastylosis had to be replaced by brick 
work. Work was conducted on early chapels as weU as con- 
structions of later date and in different stages of completion. 

Since there was no time for a thorough evaluation and 
registration before this urgent work began in 1976, restora¬ 
tion work was conducted in tandem with the documenta- 
tion of the situation at the site. It was, therefore, found use- 
ful to start somewhat unconventionaUy where protection or 
restoration could be done easily in order to gain more time 
to prepare for the more difficult tasks. During the first sea- 
sons, we sometimes found additional relief blocks under 
Reisner’s excavation debris or under the sand, so it became 
the practice never to finish a chapel within one season. This 
tactic would aUow an easier incorporation of any such addi¬ 
tional 'discoveries’ during the ensuing one or two years. As a 
result of this practical tactic, when this work was unexpect- 
edly and suddenly halted in 1989 by the successor of Negm 
ed Din M. Sherif and O sama Abdel Rahman el Nur, the 
situation in the northern pyramid field was abruptly left with 
chapels in various States of restoration - completed ones 
besides those half finished, just started or stiU awaiting resto¬ 
ration. 

The recording work during this first phase of rescue and 
reconstruction was comprised of photographs and measured 
drawings. In order to record the State of preservation of the 
pyramids, these drawings depicting the surface of pyramids 
or at least the lower 5 to 6m of them show the measure- 
ments of each stone. The drawings aUowed for the study of 
the original process of construction and, as a by-product, 
recorded lines engraved on each stone (quarry and/or 
masons’ mark), many secondary sketches and unknown 



Plate 4. Pyramid BEG N 19: State of the north side in 1976 
before its restoration on new foundations. 
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inscriptions of Meroitic and later times, as well as graffiti 
with early travellers’ names (Plate 5). Surviving structures 
belonging to chapels, porticoes or temenos walls were com- 
pletely measured and drawn. Existing remains of chapel wali 
reliefs, as well as loose architectural or relief blocks, were num- 
bered, photographed with a scale and stored in safe places 
for future restoration work. 




'Plate 5. One of a numher of Meroitic cursive inscriptions 
recorded on pjramid and chapel walls. (Ph. 365163) 


records allowed conclusions about the efficiency and man- 
power usage in ancient times and provided a basis for esti- 
mating the number of working days necessary for the con- 
struction of a pyramid in dependence to height and volume. 

Since the resumption of work in 1996, the focus of resto¬ 
ration and protection work has changed to the Western and 
Southern Necropolises. In the first season, the remains of 
the chapel waUs of BEG W 14 and W 18 were restored. 

Meanwhile, the precariousness of the pyramid structure 
of BEG W18 of Prince Taktidamani (about 1 century AD) 
which threatened imminent collapse demanded a quick 
response (Eig. 9, Colour Plate XIII). Help in rescuing this 
pyramid was generously offered by Mrs. S. Carney who, 
after having received my estimate, decided to take financial 
responsibihty for underwriting its rescue. Considering its 
structural situation, I had to suggest its complete disman- 
thng and reconstruction on new foundations. In November 
1997, the dismanthng work started with the instaUation of 
suspended scaffolding and the removal of the stone courses 
one by one as weU as the removal of its internal fiUing of 
rubble. Each of its 650 blocks were numbered and meas¬ 
ured again. Overhanging stone courses were secured by un- 
derpinning before their removal. The dismantled blocks were 
laid in their original order in rows opposite their side of the 
pyramid. After four weeks, at the end of December 1997, 
the remains of the pyramid were dismantled to the first stone 
course. At the end of October 1998, work on BEG W 18 
was resumed. The remaining stone course of the pHnth was 
then dismantled and trenches for the foundation were exca- 
vated. The string course beams of mild Steel round bars were 
laid into the trenches which then were fiUed with concrete. 
Then the blocks of the pHnth were brought back to their 
proper place on the new foundation and secured by brick 
work from behind (Plate 6). Internal brick work formed a 
stabihsing cross. The resetting of blocks up to the height of 
about 4m was organised using a quickly built earthen ramp. 
Meanwhile the pole of the shaduf was erected in the centre 
of the pyramid and beginning with the 17th course, the Hft- 
ing of blocks was handled by the shaduf (Colour Plate XIV). 


Eorty-nine waU scenes were completely or partiaUy drawn 
by the Lepsius expedition to the three pyramid fields at 
Begrawiya. Depictions of about seventeen additional chapel 
waU reUefs were provided by the photographs and sketches 
of S. E. Chapman and D. Dunham (1952). Since 1976, our 
systematic work on the chapel waUs has increased our knowl- 
edge of reHef scenes to more than 175 waUs in different States 
of preservation and completeness. These have been recorded 
by scale photographs and by measured drawings. This 
number of known chapel reHef scenes may increase even more 
after further study of many reused blocks and the large 
number of stiU unidentified loose blocks. 

On special occasions, the time and number of workers 
needed for moving heavy blocks (up to 2 tons in weight) 
using ancient methods were recorded. To some extent, these 



Plate 6. Pjramid BEG lE 18: Beginning of the reconstruction 
on the new foundation. (slide 10624) 
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Yigure 9. ^xample of the generally applied recording scheme for the ancient masonry surface; here of the east side of pjramid BEG W 18, 

used later on for the reconstruction work. 


With the replacement of the original stones of the 23rd 
course, all the dismantled blocks had been restored to their 
original location. The rest of the pyramid was finished in 
brickwork. Its top also included a capstone modelled after 
the seven samples I had found in previous years in the north 
and West cemeteries. In February 1999, plaster work started. 
AU modern work in connection with the anastylosis was in- 
dicated by Hme plaster. The completion of the offering chapel 
with its roof, flooring, pylon and mahogany door continued 
paraUel to the work on the pyramid (Colour Plate XV). The 
stela of Prince Taktidamani from the west waU niche of the 
chapel was taken in 1844 by Lepsius to BerUn (BerUn 2253, 
REM 0049). Thanks to the director of the Egyptian Mu¬ 
seum at BerUn, a copy was provided which was placed into 
the niche by Mrs. Carney during her visit at the beginning 
of March 1999. 

Another recent contribution to rescue work came from 
the German Television Company ZDE (Second Channel), 
which wanted to film protection work on another pyramid 
during a visit to the Sudan in 1999. The smaU queen’s pyra¬ 
mid of BEG W 8 was selected. Pyramid BEG W 8 is a dou- 
ble structure, consisting of an internal core pyramid buUt of 
ferricrete rubble laid in courses then covered by one row of 
mantle stones in masonry. It seems that the sEe of the weU- 


buUt core had aheady been extended during the time when 
the inner core was being constructed or immediately there- 
after. This explanation is based on the way the chapel waU 
was attached to the mantle blocks. The outer pyramid was 
dismantled and new foundations were made ready for the 
documentation of its reconstruction by the film team of the 
TV-series 'SchUemann’s Erben’. During the dismantUng work 
a number of reUef blocks of the chapel waUs and architecture 
blocks from the pylon were found and were earmarked for 
the anastylosis. The showing of the TV-fUm has attracted 
further sponsors and has led to the creation and distribution 
of a Tatalogue’ Usting further possible projects for contribu- 
tions. 

In 1996, work at the Southern cemetery started in the 
eastern part in connection with the pyramids of the 3""^ cen- 
tury BC. The Antiquities Service became very interested in 
opening a burial chamber for visitors. According to the ex- 
cavation diary of Reisner, it seemed that the substructure of 
pyramid BEG S 2 would be in good enough condition for 
this purpose. We, therefore, excavated the staircase and fol- 
lowed the stairs to the burial chambers. The condition of the 
two burial chambers, however, was not very safe. Many cracks 
in the roof and side waUs indicated unstable conditions and 
I decided to close the burial chambers and to refiU the stair- 
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case. In future, we will have to search for a better suited one. 

Another structure in need of protection work in the South¬ 
ern necropolis was the offering chapel of pyramid BEG S 
10, so the South and west waU have been reconstructed from 
a number of loose blocks and on new foundations. The north 
waU is stiU in a decomposed State and will - if money be- 
comes available - be restored during the next winter season 
on a new foundation. 

The restoration and protection of a second offering chapel 
BEG S 5 (King Amanislo, 260-250 BC) wiU be funded by a 
yet another benefactor (Eig. 10). However, the generous of- 
fer of Mrs. M. Lyle came during our engagement in the West¬ 
ern cemetery At the time of her kind response, blocks of 
pyramid W 18 were already dismantled and lying on the 
ground awaiting reconstruction. Because of transportation 
difficulties, paraUel work in two different cemeteries was not 




Yigure 10. Chapel of pyramid BEG S 5: Draiving of the south wali relief with King Amanislo together with the Goddess Isis under a 

haldachin receiving offerings. (Drawing L Eechner) 



Elate 7. Chapel of pyramid BEG S 5: Beginning of work on the 
foundation and roofing. (slide 10924) 


advisable, so the preservation work on offering chapel S 5 
wiU have to wait for another season. Last year, during a brief 
period of spare time, foundations for the pylon could be 
prepared and the preparation for new roof slabs was also 
started (Plate 7). 

Next to the Western cemetery lies the area of MER 250, 
the so-caUed Sun Temple. At the time of my work docu- 
menting the surviving structure 15 years ago, the ground 
plan of its priests’ house was chosen to become the model 
for a smaU site museum to the east of the northern and South¬ 
ern pyramid groups. This museum satisfied the general 


demand by UNESCO for a place of Information near 
important historical sites. Interestingly, no significant changes 
had to be made in the ground plan of the priests’ house in 
my preltminary design, which used it as a basis for this smaU 
museum. The Central room in the design was an atrium with 
eight columns surrounded with the alae, i.e. rooms mainly 
reserved for the exhibition. A site was selected in 1986 and 
foundation work started. This site aUowed the visual con- 
nection between the museum and the main three royal 
necropoHses, as weU as a view towards the so-caUed Sun Tem¬ 
ple and the place where Meroe town is hidden under acacia 
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Figure 11. Drawing shoiving selected site for the Wadi Tarabil Museum from where the Southern, Northern and Western necropolises as 
well as the so-called Sun Temple in the p lain were supposed to b e seen. (Drawing M. Hinkel) 


trees on the Nile (Hinkel and Hinkel 1990) (Fig. 11). This 
once stunning view is now partly blocked by the construc- 
tion of the afore-mentioned government Hourist ViUage’. 
The foundations for the Wadi Tarabil Museum were aheady 
started in 1986 and work has resumed during the last two 
years. The waUs have aheady reached 3.40m - the height of 
the proposed exhibition rooms. 

During the last four years the extremely endangered re- 
mains of the High Altar (MER 246) in front of the Temenos 
WaU of MER 250 have been protected by a waU capping. A 
complete restoration would be advisable since it would in- 
clude an original room under the upper platform that could 
be used as an reception area for visitors. Explanation boards, 
drawings and photographs on the waUs could give the tour- 
ists background Information about the structures which they 
urgently need as they begin theh visit at the site. This project 
has aheady found a sponsor in Khartoum whereas work to 
reconstruct the splendid baldachin nearby is stiU in need of 
such support. This baldachin is historicaUy significant. Be- 
sides its actual remains, we have an image of it carved in the 
reHef on the west waU of the so-caUed Sun Temple. This hvely 
scene may record the return of the Meroitic army after a raid 
to Aswan in 24 BC. A queen, perhaps Amanhenas of Pyra- 
mid BEG N 21, is shown in front of the baldachin (in real- 
ity the ruler would have been sitting inside and under the 
roof, but this was obviously difficult to show in the reheQ. A 
male figure standing behind her might be Akinidad, her son 
and the general who led the raid. When restored, the High 
Altar and baldachin would provide a landmark, visible from 


quite a distance, standing in the centre of a sacred landscape 
reaching from the Nile and the town site to the pyramid 
fields and stone quarries in the east - a landscape formed 
over more than 1000 years of Kushite history. 
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Rescue Excavations at 
Soba East 

A.bdel Kahman A-li Mohamed 


Introduction^ 

Recent years have witnessed serious dangers to the archaeo- 
logical heritage in the Republic o f the Sudan, due to the 
establishment of many development projects, mainly roads, 
dams, agricultural extensions and other land modifications. 
As many of these projects were not accompanied by ar- 
chaeological investigations, a lot of valuable Information on 
important sites has been lost. In response to this the Eield- 
work Section of the National Corporation for Antiquities and 
Museums (NCAM), with the kind help of many international 
archaeological missions, is playing an important role, with very 
limited resources, to rescue the endangered cultural heritage 
aU over the country 

The construction of the el-Gereif East - Eilafoun Road, 
which passes through the north-eastern part of the site of 
Soba EasE (Welsby 1998, fig. 2), has caused considerable 
damage to the site. 

A limited rescue operation was launched in 1992 by the 
members of NCAM^ on the Southern part of the area east of 
kom (UA), which has been leveled by bulldozers to a depth 
of about Im. The original diameter of the kom was 32m 
and it had a height of 350mm above the surrounding plain. 

The area immediately to the east of kom (UA) was par- 
tially excavated in 1989-90 by the Archaeological Mission 
of the British Institute in Eastern Africa. The excavation 
exposed a red-brick vaulted tomb containing 16 adult skel- 
etons and one skeleton of an unborn baby and several later 
burials outside and partly over the tomb (Welsby 1998, 55). 
A further 400m^ has been excavated by NCAM within which 
ten graves were recorded (Eigures 1 and 3). 

Description of the burials 

The Vaulted Tomb(UA3)58 

The tomb lies just to the south and adjacent to the tomb 
(UA3)36 excavated by the BIEA. It is a rectangular struc- 
ture having external dimension of 3.12 x 2.40m, the long 
axis oriented east-west with the entrance to the west (Eig. 
2). Leading to the entrance was a descendary 700mm deep, 
and measuring 1.8 x 1.6m. The descendary has an irregular 
shape at the Western side and the northern side is delimited 
by a mud-brick wali 380mm wide and surviving to a height 

^ This paper was presented at the Ninth International Nubian Stud- 
ies Conference (August 21-26,1998. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston). 

^ Soba East, the Capital of Aiwa, lies on the right bank of the Blue Nke 
22km upstream from its confluence with the White Nke at Khartoum. 
It covers 2.75km^. 

^ The excavation was supervised by the late Prof. Ahmed M. A. El 
Hakim, and directed by Dr Salah Mohamed Ahmed. 



Figur e 1. The red brick tomb s and later cemetery. 

of 800mm deep which served to separate the areas in front 
of the two tomb s. The internal length of the vault is 3m. 
The floor of the vaulted chamber is paved with red bricks 
covered with mud mortar which is the bonding material 
throughout the construction of the tomb. The entrance is 
closed by a sandstone block 420 x 200 x 70mm in size and 
mud bricks and is plastered with mud mortar (Plate 1). The 
collapsed upper part of the vault may be due to the impact 
of heavy vehicles. In the middle of the vault a compact 
concentration of human bones was found. Rain water had 
entered the tomb through the upper opening making the 
Identification of the burials inside the tomb a difficult task. 
However, a single adult contracted female, oriented north- 
south with the head to the north, was recovered. This seems 
to be a secondary burial. Eor many reasons the excavation 
of this tomb has not yet been completed. 

Grave (UA3)59 

A grave of a small child 3-4 years old. Dorsahy extended, 
oriented east-west with the head to the east. The head is 
elevated on a ledge cut in the compact silt and cobble subsoil. 
The hands were laid on the pelvis. The burial kes 70mm below 
the present ground level. 

Grape (UA3)60 

A semi-contracted adult female 25-30 years old, oriented 
east-west with the head to the east facing north west (Plate 
2). The head is supported on a red brick. The right hand is 
folded under the skull, while the left hand lies parallel to the 
chest and is folded over the pelvis. The grave was sealed by 
fragments o f red bricks. 

Contents: two copper-akoy ear rings. 
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I^late 1. The blocked doorway of the tomh. 


lies on, and the left hand is extended behind, the pelvis. It 
was observed that the burial was compressed into the grave, 
which led to the bending of the vertebral column and the 
neck. The burial lies 400mm below the leveled surface, and 
had been cut by grave number (UA3)62. 


Grave (UA3)6S 

An adult female 50 years old, laid in extended position on 
the right hand side, oriented east-west, with the head to the 
West facing south (Plate 3). The hands were extended beside 
the pelvis. 
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Plate 2. The skeleton in grave (UA3)60). 


Grave (UA3)61 

A semi-contracted adult female was located 300mm below 
the original level. It is oriented east-west with the head to 
the West facing north. The hands were stretched in front of 
the corpse. 

Grave (UA3)62 

A dorsally extended child 10-13 years old, oriented east-west 
with the head to the east facing north. The hands are stretched 
behind the skull. The burial is wrapped in a mat and tied with 
a rope of which the remains were found around the mid- 
dle. The skull is protected by three red bricks, one on each 
side and the third on top. This burial has been cut by grave 
number (UA3)65. 

Contents: a smaU disc bead has been coUected near the legs. 

Grave (UA3)63 

An adult female 40-45 years old, dorsally extended, ori¬ 
ented east-west with the head to the west facing north east. 
The right hand is stretched over the pelvis, the left hand is 
extended beside the pelvis. The burial lies SOOmm below the 
present level and had been sealed with red bricks. 

Contents: a small disc bead was found near the pelvis. 

Grave (UA3)64 

An adult female 25 years old, dorsally extended, oriented east- 
west with the head to the east facing south. The right hand 


Grave (UA3)66 

A contracted adult female 60 old, laid on the left hand side, 
oriented east-west, with the head to the east facing south 
(Plate 4). The left hand is folded in front of the jaw and the 
right hand is lying over the chest with the arm folded at a 
right angle. 

Grave (UA3)67 

A dorsally extended adult female, oriented east-west with the 
head to the west facing south. The hands are extended over 
the pelvis. The burial chamber is partially lined with red bricks. 

Grave (UA3)68 

Dorsally extended, oriented north east-south west, facing 
south east (Plate 5). The two hands are crossed over the chest. 

Discussion 

As a re suit of the machine leveling and erosion, the character 
of the grave superstructures is poorly defined. The graves ap- 
pear to have been narrow cuts with rectangular and rounded 
ends dug to a depth of 600-950mm below the top of the 
mound and survive to between 70-400mm below the actual 
surface as leveled by the bulldozers. Some graves are covered 
and bounded with red bricks. There is no uniformity either in 
burial attitudes or orientation of the skeletons in the graves. 



Plate 3. The skeleton in grave (UA3)63. 
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Burial attitudes and orientation can be classified into three 
groups: 

1. Extendedposition 

Seven graves, (UA3)59, (UA3)62, (UA3)63, (UA3)64, 
(UA3)65, (UA3)67 and (UA3)68 contained extended 


inhumations. Two of these were child burials. They were 
either dorsally extended or lying on the right side and were 
oriented east-west. Grave cuts are rectangular with rounded 
edges. The skull in grave (UA3)59 was supported on a ledge 
cut in the compact silt and cobble sub stratum, that in grave 



Plate 4. The skeleton in grave (UA3)66. 
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pagan and Christian burial practices, or that this is a rare case 
of co-existence between different beliefs which existed at 
that time in the region. However, it should also be noted that 
contracted burials arranged in a variety o f orientations were 
found in the Christian cemetery on mound Z and that these 
burials were clearly those of an intrusive group dating long 
after the post-Meroitic period (see Welsby 1998, 47-8, 278). 
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Elate 5. The skeleton in grave (UA3)6S. 

(UA3)63 by a red brick. Elsewhere at Soba graves of this 
type, but with an arrangement of bricks to protect the skull, 
have been recorded by Shinnie (1955, 26; on Mound C), and 
later by Welsby and Daniels (1991, 122). These graves date 
to the Christian period. 

2. Semi-contractedposition 

Two graves, (UA3)60 and (UA3)65, were found in a semi- 
contracted position. Burials were oriented east-west with the 
head to the east, except in grave (UA3)61, where the head 
was to the west. None of the graves contained grave goods 
apart from the two copper-alloy ear rings found in situ in 
grave (UA3)60. 

3. Contracted position 

Only one body, (UA3)66, was found in a contracted position. 
The burial recovered is oriented east-west with the head to 
the east. However, contracted burials with north-south ori- 
entation are well known in southerly areas as at Khartoum 
(Arkell 1944, 9) and Gereif East (Geus 1984). It has been 
suggested by Lenoble that it was the Standard practice in 
the post-Meroitic period (1987, 93; see also Edwards 1991). 

Conclusion 

The orientation and burial attitudes of the skeletons excavated 
suggest that the religious beliefs of these people buried at 
Soba in this one cemetery were in a State of transition between 
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The Archaeology of the Early 
Islamic Pehod in the Republic 
o f Sudan 

Intisar Soghajroun el-Zein 

Introduction 

The Republic of the Sudan, the largest country in Africa, 
is highly differentiated both geographically and culturally. 
Geographically the country occupies at least three different 
ecological zones: the Sahara to the north, the savannah in 
the middle and the equatorial forests to the south, with the 
Nile Crossing it from south to north, its tributaries stretching 
from Ethiopia in the east to Chad. 

Culturally, the country possesses a considerable diversity 
of ethnic and cultural components. There are Arab and 
Arabized peoples, especially the Nubians, in the north and 
Central Sudan, Beja tribes in the east, Nuba and Eur to the 
West and Nilotic tribes to the south. The country before 
Christianity and Islam had a variety of individual expressions 
of religious beliefs. 

Much of the country has, from the early days of Islam, 
been opened to slow Arab penetration. It has accepted Islam 
and changes that have taken place in Dar-al-Islam from both 
the north (Egypt) and east (Arabian Peninsula). This wih be 
considered in three phases: 

Phase 1 from 640 - c. 1300 CE 
Phase 2 from 1300 - 1500 CE 
Phase 3 from 1500 - 1800 CE 

Phase 1: CE 640 - 1300 

This phase witnessed the most significant event, which was 
the conquest of Egypt in CE 640/AH 20 by Arabic speak- 
ing Muslims, camel herders from Arabia. At that time Nubia, 
the Middle Nile Valley, was ruled by the powerful Christian 
kingdoms of Makurra with its Capital at Old Dongola and 
Aiwa with its Capital at Soba, near the junction of the Blue 
and White Niles. Arab armies tried twice to conquer Makurra 
and in the second attempt they reached as far south as Old 
Dongola. The campaign ended with a peace treaty in CE 651 / 
AH 31, the first of its type in Dar-al-Islam, known as the ^aqt. 
It was in essence a commercial treaty which gave Nubia peace 
for six hundred years. As a re suit of this treaty, and the Arab 
conquest of Egypt, the nomadic tribes of Arabia began to 
migrate into the region as they did throughout North Africa. 
A group of the Rabi’a tribe established itself in the Nile Val¬ 
ley in the Aswan region, but the main occupation was in the 
Eastern Desert where they intermarried with the Beja (Paul 
1954, 71) and thus a process of Islamisation was started. 

Trade with the savannah continued to flourish in this 
period as it had done for 2000 years. Slaves, gold, ivory, 
ebony and leopard skins were among the commodities that 


moved northward, while manufactured goods like pottery, 
glass and spices moved southward (Adams 1988, 32). This 
trade was carried on freely between the Nubian kingdoms 
and the Muslims. Erom the account of Ibn Selim and other 
writers (Maqri 2 i 1906, 323), it is clear that the trade was in the 
hands o f Muskms who after the 9^*^ century were allowed to 
travel and settle freely in Lower Nubia. The trade continued, 
flourishing during the Eatimid and Ayyubid dynasties in Egypt, 
but started to decHne during the Mamluk time CE 1250-1517. 

Aidhab and other Red Sea ports continued in use and 
there was more Muslim penetration. On al-Rih island, where 
Badi’ is located, the increase of Muslim islanders was mainly 
due to the increase of trading by Muslim merchants from 
the second half of the 10^*^ century (Kawatoko 1993, 188). 
The Rabi’a-Beja coalition prospered to such a degree that 
they came to dominate the frontier region of the Wadi al- 
Alaqi gold and emerald mining area and the pilgrims route 
via Aidhab (Paul 1954, 72). 

West of the Nile, after CE 1000, Arab nomads spread 
throughout the sahel and savannah as camel and cattle 
herders. Similar group s, who had opened the camel caravan 
route across the Sahara including Darb-al-Arba’in (Eorty 
Days’ Road), graduahy coalesced to form States in Darfur in 
the 13^*^ century. The Tunjur sultanate was founded in this 
period with palaces and mosques (Musa 1986, 220-22). 

The process of Islamisation 

1. The treaty opened the way for Arab migration into 
Makurra and the acceptance of Islam from the north and 
east and it was continued between the Eirst and the Second 
Cataracts, i.e. Lower Nubia, by Muslims merchants during 
the rule of Kanz-ad-Dawla (a title given by the Eatimids to 
the ruler of Aswan and his successors). 

2. The earliest reference to mosques at Old Dongola is 
CE 651. Ibn Selim al Aswani in his mission to the king of 
Makurra in the late 10^*^ century said that he had performed 
the Barium prayers in the mosque at the Capital with sixty 
Muslims. 

3. Documents from Qasr Ibrim indicate that there had 
been settlement of Arab s in Lower Nubia since the 9* century 
(Adams 1984, 464). Many documents in Arabic have been 
found there dating from the Eatimid period. 

4. Tombstones from Nubia and the Eastern Desert and 
ports provide evidence for the gradual spread of Muslims, 
e.g. tombstones in northern Nubia, from Taifa, Kalabsha, 
Qertassi and Derr ranging in date between CE 822 and 1027, 
and from Badi’ and Khor Nubt (Plate 1) between CE 877 
and 1045 (Kawatoko 1993, 190-192). 

5. Eurther south in Aiwa there were also Muslim traders. 
There was a lodging house, a /i^^/as mentioned by Ibn Selim 
(Magrizi 1906, 311-12) at Soba, where a number of Muslim 
merchants lodged. 

6. Reference to the earliest mosques at Ain Earah, Uri in 
Western Sudan, which are dated to the 13^*^ century (Musa 
1986, 220). 
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Plate 1. Tomhstone from KhorNubt. 

7. Imported Islamic objects especially pottery were among 
the traded commodities which have been recovered from 
many sites, e.g. Kulubnarti, Qasr Ibrim, Old Dongola, Soba, 
Sennar, B adi’ and TVidhab. 

Phase 2: CE 1300-1500 

The documentary evidence from this period is wholly 
Islamic. There were two major developments in this 200 years: 
the kingdom of Makurra disappeared and ‘Ulama (scholars) 
arrived from Arabia and established khahvas and mosques e.g. 
GhuUam Allah Ibn Aid, whose father came from Yemen and 
found the Muslims of Dongola in extreme perplexity and 
confusion (Dayf Allah 1992, 10). 

By 1317, the Muslim members of the ruling class had 
become kings of Makurra. This was the result of a long 
period of intervention by the Mamluk rulers of Egypt in the 
internal affairs of this kingdom. By 1365/6 Dongola was in 
ruins and had been abandoned perhaps temporarily by most 
of its inhabitants (Trimingham 1983, 70). 

With the removal o f the political barrier Arab migration 
into the Nile Valley and the Eastern Desert increased and 
penetrated southward to the Butana (between the Blue Nile 
and River Atbara), the Suakin hinterland and the Gezira 
(between the Blue and White Niles). The destruction of the 
kingdom of Aiwa came in the late 15* century when Arab 
tribes of the Abdallab confederation overran the Gezira 
and dominated its population. In CE 1476, Arabic-speaking 
people developed the town of Arbaji, 150km south-east of 
Khartoum, which became a commercial centre during the 
Funj period. 

Aidhab which prospered on the trade and pilgrims route 
began to decline after Salah ad-Din of the Ayyubid dynasty 
defeated the Latin Christian kingdom of Jerusalem and the 
pilgrims moved back to the overland route through Sinai. 
Its end came as a result of a punitive expedition sent by the 


Mamluk Sultan Bars Bey in 1426. From this time onwards 
began the rise of the port of Suakin. 

The process of Islamisation 

1. This period witnessed the coming of individual learned 
holy men whose main concern was not conquest or trade but 
teaching the people the right practices of Islam. 

2. In most of the northern and eastern regions the Nubian 
and Beja people became bikngual. The Fur in the west passed 
through a similar process. Arabic spread from the Red Sea 
to Chad in the west and from Aswan southwards to latitude 
10N(Hassanl973, 134). 

3. The incoming Arab s in the Nile Valley and the savannah 
were absorbed in varying degrees by the people of the land. 
Their descendants speak Nubian or Nuba as well as Arabic. 
Though indigenous people offered little resistance to this 
process, they remodelled it considerably and preserved not 
only the Sudanese racial elements but their own identity to 
be seen in customs, language, music and material culture of 
the Nubians, the Beja and the others. Many of the sites of 
the northern Sudan show a gradual process of Islamisation, 
e.g. Kulubnarti, Meinarti and Old Dongola. 

Phase 3: CE 1500-1800 

This phase is characterised by four major events: 

1. After the collapse of Makurra and the 11 ow of the 
Arab s into the country, the kingdom of Aiwa had been left 
isolated from the Christian north and was overrun by Beja/ 
Arab nomads. Its end was inevitable for it was in no position 
to offer effective resistance to the marauding nomads (Has- 
san 1980, 122). The actual downfall of Aiwa in CE 1504 is 
generally supposed to have been caused by the aUiance of 
the Qawasma Arab s with the Funj who suddenly appeared 
east of the White Nile from the south-west. Thus Christianity 
completely disappeared and Abyssinia (Ethiopia) was left as 
the sole Christian kingdom in Africa (Trimingham 1983, 75). 

2. The rise of the first powerful Islamic State in the Mid- 
dle Nile. This was the Funj or the Black Sultanate, which 
marked the supremacy of Islam in the present Republic of 
the Sudan. During this period there developed the khahvas 
and mosques of the early indigenous Muslims and the Sufi 
orders. In the Sudan the religious life became bound up with 
holy men and to think of Allah without his intermediaries 
was impossible. This aspect proves the impact of local beliefs 
and customs upon orthodox or Sunni Islam in a direct way. 
Sufism and Islam are synonyms for the Sudanese as a term 
and as a historical process in the wider cultural and religious 
history of the country (el-Zein 1987, 10). 

3. The third major event was the defeat of the Mamluks 
of Egypt in CE 1517 by Selim I, the Ottoman Turkish 
Sultan, and from then until the 19^*^ century it was admin- 
istered as a province of that empire. The Ottoman defeats 
in Abyssinia in the 1550-70s led to them transferring their 
interest to the Nile Valley where they attacked the Funj Sul¬ 
tanate. In the Dongola Reach, near the Third Cataract, they 
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Plate 2. The town at el-Khandag. 


met with resistance from the army of the Funj in 1584 and 
in 1585 the frontier between the two sultanates was fixed at 
Hannek where it was to remain until 1820. To defend the 
new frontier, they constructed the fortress of Sai to garrison 
the area as at Qasr Ibrim. Those alien, Arabic and Turkish 
speaking garrisons, were regularly reinforced and in time 
became landowners, and Nubian speaking. 

4. The fourth development was that in the early 1cen- 
tury Darfur witnessed the rise of an Islamic State and its Keira 
dynasty. Trade flourished at this time via Darb-al-Arba’in 
with Egypt and across the savannah of Central Sudan to west 
Africa, following the pilgrim route (Insoll 1996, 456). 

With the establishment of these regimes the stage of 
proselytization came to its end and a new era of reform and 
of teaching of the Quran began in the south and west; in 
the north the religious administration of the Sunni Ottoman 
Caliphate was in place. The Funj and the Fur invited ‘Ulama 
from abroad as well as those living locally in the case of the 
Fur. The Sudanese now began to travel abroad for religious 
studies especiahy at al-Azhar in Cairo. 

South of latitude 10 N, there were no Christian or 
Islamic missionaries before the end of the 19^*^ century. Mus¬ 
lim traders entered south of the Sudd, and some of them 
settled there but with no intentions of propagating Islam. 
Archaeological works so far conducted have revealed the 
existence of stone age and late iron age cultures. 

Concluding Comments 

1. The territory of the Republic of the Sudan as we know 
it was never part of an Islamic caliphate, except for the Sanjak 
of Ibrim and the port of Suakin, which were parts of the 


Ottoman empire. Thus the architectural and other features 
we have come to associate with Islamic countries are not to 
be found in the Sudan, which lacks the magnificent architec¬ 
tural manifestations as well as fine objects which attract the 
attention of Islamic archaeologists and museum personnel. 

2. The first rulers of the Funj sultanate were pre-occupied 
with legitimising their rule over Muslim Arab s by encour- 
aging Muslim reformers from abroad and claiming Arab 
pedigrees rather than with building magnificent edifices to 
the new religion. Actually they had never been exposed to 
such architecture. 

3. The extensive use of mud as the main building material 
and the abandonment or rebuilding of most earker structures 
has led to few being available for study today. The greatly 
increased documentary evidence, however, allows the main 
developments to be understood. 

4. The nature of Sufi Islam necessitates simplicity in every 
thing including architecture. 

5. Evidence from the Red Sea coast and the Eastern 
Desert includes the remains of buildings, cisterns, cemeteries, 
mosques, tombstones and ceramic scatters. 

6. Evidence from the Nile Valley includes town sites 
(Plate 2), mosques (Colour Plate, back cov^t)^ gubbas (Plate 
3), khalwas^ and artefactual remains such as pottery, glass and 
documents. 

7. West of the Nile, no sites so far have been recognised 
in Kordofan. As for Darfur, evidence includes palaces and 
mosques. 

8. The objects that are only likely to be found in the 
excavation of settlements and abandoned sites of khalwas 
are the following: 
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Plate 3. The gubba of Sheikh Hamad at Khartoum Norfh. 


a) Objects connected with administration like the kakar 
(Plate 4), sceptres, seals and documents. 

b) Objects connected with military activities like firearms, 
swords, spears, kettledrums, saddles, shields, chainmail, and 
helmets. 

c) Objects connected with the household like furniture, 
doors, locks, keys, beds, mats, spinning and weaving equip- 
ment, perfume containers and leather skirts {rahaf). 

d) Objects connected with religious rituals like prayer 
mats, ro s aries, ablution pitchers, hijah^ and loah (wooden slate). 

e) Objects connected with agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry like saqiya, adzes, sickles, ropes, baskets, tethering 
pegs and harnesses. 

£) Personal belongings like clothing, jewellery (glass and 





Plate 4. A kakar, a throne seat of the Tunj kings. 


metal), shoes, smoking pipes, daggers and sheaths. 

g) Food debris which includes plant and animal remains. 

h) Knee hobbles, herdsmen pipes, bullets, water skin, dag¬ 
gers and sheaths from nomad campsites. 

The present State of Islamic research in the 
Sudan 

1. Very few attempts have been made at an archaeological 
reconnaissance of Islamic material culture. In the archaeologi¬ 
cal surveys of Nubia 1911-66, Islamic remains were unfortu- 
nately excluded. Only Monneret de Villard while looking for 
Christian remains (1935) included some mosques and tombs 
in Lower Nubia within his study 

2. General research papers on Islamic evidence have been 
presented by Plumley (1972), Osman (1982) and Adams 
(1987). 

3. Direct archaeological surveys have been carried out by 
Yunis (at Ain Farah 1978), El-Hussein (at Abu Haraz 1978), 
Mohammed (at Arbaji 1979), Sanjak (at Qerri 1979), and El- 
Zein (at Sennar 1982, and oigubbasA Central Sudan 1987). 

4. Partial surveys are included in Musa 1986 (of Darfur) 
and by Alexander and Schlee (forthcoming) at Sai. 

5. The only semi-complete work is the study of Suakin by 
Greenlaw published in 1964. 

It is obvious that the State of research is in its very begin- 
nings. The international view of Islamic archaeology as a 
provider of fine objects to museums and as a concentration 
of magnificent buildings of the Islamic cakphate continues to 
have a disastrous effect on the development of this Science. 
Thus no attempts have been made towards the understanding 
of the social context of any site or the ordinary life of the 
people and no consideration is given to the Islamic countries 
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of Sub-Saharan Africa which were never ruled by the Islamic 
caliphate. Towards this better understanding we have the 
pioneer work of T. Insoll in Mali and his general study of 
the archaeology of Islam (Insoll 1996; 1999). 
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The Domed Tombs of the 
Eastern Sudan 

Salah Omer Elsadig 

Sudan S geogmphical position at the crosS“rf>ads of Africa and 
its ncighbouring of nine counmes (see Ehg. 1) have becn 
dominant In dirccting the course of hoth its history and 
polidcs. This vast land of ncady one million square miles i n 
arca, has providcd a mccting place for different culturcs start- 
ing from the prehistoric period (175,U0()BC) until Islamic 
dvilisation to^c to prominence from AD 1504. 



L T/je WiJif/ Islitmk drcbaeohgiail stks hi tb^ Sndaih 

The Islamisation of the Sudan 

The Arab Muslims’ invasion of Bgypt in AD 639 ushercd 
the spread of Islam into Nubia, This process of penetration, 
spread ovcr a long period, culminated in AD 1315 in the 
conversion to Islam of the first Nubian King Sa\ f al-Din 
Abdiillah Barshambu-al Nubi, Kjng of Dongola. This king^ 
who had cmbraccd Islam while hc vvas detained at the coiirt 
in Cairo^ was installed by the Mamluk Sultan of Egjpt. 

In 1504 Soba, the Capital of Aiwa, the last Chrisdan Kiing- 
dom.,crumblcd under the assault of the locai Muslim troops. 
In its wake the Fung Islamic Klngdom was cstabLished at 
Sennar (Plate I) and it lastcd until 1821. Throughout this 
period the Kingdom attracted a multitude of Arab and Mus¬ 
lim traders, tcachers, and holy men. Gradually Arab tribes 


penetrated deeper into the soeiet}^ and interniarried with the 
locai group. The Sudanese communities began to be affccted 
by a slow and gradual change as they emerged from the 
Medieval age. The Fung ruling court played an important 
role in encouraging those Muslim Arab teachers and holy 
men to setde in the country and to instruct the locai people. 
T’herefore in the beginriing of 17^^ century^ there was a great 
number of prominent Muslim teachers in the Sudan, 



Flak f. Kakar mmathfi sfoo/ qf'ibe F/ffig (S\K.AF 5496). 

It is difficult to determine sarisfactorily a firm date for the 
arrival of Islam in \^^estern Sudan because the historical records 
have kept silent about this subject, except for somc narradve 
from oral tradition. The Fur tribe established their Islamic 
SuUanate in AD 1445 and certainly by the reign of Sultan 
Musa Suleiman (AD 1670-1682) Islam completcly domi- 
nated the wholc way of life in Darfur. In faet, to bc more 
speciflc, Western Sudan during this period was entirely 
blamisised ((^Tahey and Spaulding 1974, 164'165). Both 
Arab tribes and Muslim teachers emigrated towards Western 
Sudan and this played an essendal role in its Islamisation. 

While these crucial historical events were taking place in 
northern, Central, and western Sudan and before the cob 
lapse of the Bvzanrine rule in Fg}pt in the middle of the 7'^’ 
century AD by the Muslim invasion, the F.astern Sudan was 
already known by the Arabs* Some nomadic tribes migmted 
through the Sinai Peninsula to Egypt, then to Eastern 
Sudan. Serabo (66 BC - AD 24) mentioned that the eastern 
desert was inhabited by Arabs, Sfsmc of them were traders 
between the Nile in Upper Fgypt and the Red Sea ports 
(Hassan 1972, 14). 

OraJ traditions collected by D. A. Cameron i n 1887 
reveakd that Hadariba is the name used by the Beja for the 
Hadarima, who sailed aeross the Red Sea. They uscd to cross 
the Red Sea from the eastern coast of Arabia to the western 
coast of Sudan. Tlicir ships anehored near the port of Suakin, 
and they interaeted with the Beja tribes (see Fig. 2). 

Himyaritc immigrants also crossed the Red Sea and set- 
tled among the Bcja where they intermarried w ith the indig- 
enous tribes and t^btained autboritt- ovcr land and people. 
According to previous accounts, the contaets between the 
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I /ffi/fi; 2. Mdp nf the 


Arabs and thc Bcja wcre very^ ancicnt and can be traccd back 
to thc pre-lsliimic pcriad. This led tc> an admixture benveen 
thff immigrants and thc Beja^ leading tn the eiiicrgence of a 
new tribal group. 

Muslims from the first days of Islam wcre wcll informed 
about life on the other side of thc Red Sca coast, especialh 
the politicaJ situadnn, This knowledgc and contacrs with the 
Western coast of thc Red Sca wcre current also during thc 
liferime of the Prophet Mohammad. He sent Musiim immi- 
grants^ to the Abyssinjan court to seek sanctuary from the 
threatof torrure at Alecca* Howevcr, Abu Muhjein al TltagaH 
was banished by Caliph Omer Ibn al Khattab to Badi on thc 
Sudancse coast, which was used as a 'penal station”. Al Tabri 
States on the authorin’ of al \Xagdi: 

‘In this year C^mer banished Abu Mf>hian al Thafiifi 
lowards the vvest to Badi' (1963, 38). 

The real contaets with Arabs came in 216 AH (AD 831) 
when Abdiillah Ibti aJ Habab,governorof Upper Eg\pt, made 
a treaty wlth the Beja (Burekhardt 1819, 500). This treatv 
gave completc suprcmacy to thc Arabs over the land. 

During the reign o f thc Abbasid Claliph Mutawakkil the 
Beja refused to pay tnbute and attaeked the Arab miners, 
The ejaliph sent an army against them under the command 
of Mohammad Abdallah cl Qammi whti defeated their leader 
Ali Baba. After these incidents the Arabs made great mining 
aetivities under prominent chiefs like Abdallah ibn VVbdal, 
Hamid al Umari and Besliir ibn Merwan Isbak of the Rabia 
who operated the mine of *\X'adi eJ Allaqi'. 

\\t can ct>nclude that all the domed tombs of Jebal Maman 
(Plate 2), Assreama Derhcib, and those north o f Pc>rt Sudan 
(Colour Platc XVI) are related to this period. 



Pkie 2. MtfLum domed fombs oftype I at jebe! Wmmm. 
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As i\ rcsuh of ihc large scak- Arab mitrrvinf>n aftcr che risu 
vf Islam, tlic nastuj n Siitian was iskmlzcd. Diiring the Fiing 
Kingtlcim (AI^ 14b5- [ H21), ariiud clasht:s bctuctn thu Fimg 
Armv iiiid fbc I ladarab and rhcn thc Bcni -Amcr tcjok placc 
in thc Bqa lands, espLcially Assarcama Dcrheib. The Fung 
tlrkatcd and subjugated both tribts. On the atber hand, tn- 
fcmiarriage t>ccuircd lietwccn the chiet’ of the Abdallab, 
Shdkh - V j ih al-Manki!ak and one o f the Ik ja tribai families 
(Dirar 19H1, 4b-7), 

\ tiisdngnishcd religitms personality Mohammad Osnian 
al Mirgbani nl Khatm, the founder of the Rhatmiyya Sufi 
Driier (AD 1792-1853) from the Ashraf of Mecca, arrived 
.it Siiakin, travelled t<> Sinkat and then into rhe interit>r of 
Sudan. 1 le settled for a whik at Kassala, before retuniing to 
Mecca, but mosi n f his thmily members settled i n Stidan and 
have becetme one n f the main rdigious seets. Most ot t he 
dnmed toinl>s of type lll in Fastern Sudan bekmg to his 
kimily (Cireenlaw 1976, 13), 

The period o f Tiirkisb control and the iMahdia playcd an 
essential rolc i n the recent histoj y of Fastern Sndim. There- 
after, this piirt o f the Sudnn has becn intimately connected 


Types I and II; Domed Tonibs of the 16''^ and 17''' 
ccntnries. 

The domed tombs of Castern Sudan are dassificd into three 
h'pes according to tbeir design and to the materials and tcch- 
niijiie Lised. 

The oldcst forms, types I and 11 (l 'igs 3-4), date back to 
the 16''’ and 17 ’’ ccntnries. Therc is also a later ftnm, that is 
type 11 L, (a, b, c, d,) (Fig. 6), w hicb bas becn employcd siiice 
the 18'^’ century. The remarkalde charaeteristie of siich domed 
tombs is tbeir form, Tbis consists of two types as has becn 
previously mentinned. Domed tombs ol fypc I arc consiti- 
ered as the basic ongin o f the orhers. This i s based uptm rhe 
historical cvidence stated by (]ro\vb>or (1911), and rhe ar- 
chacologica! material obtained by Sdigman (1915)* Moreo- 
wr, rhe results drawn from rheir architectural analysis con- 
tlrm theii hiiilding typology, cechnology, odgin and date. 
The domed combs of Jebel Maman (Plate 2 ) and Assarcnia 
Dcrheib arc tlie best e^amptes of type h 

rhe location cjf domed tombs of n pe 1 are ilc- 

tailed in Tablc 1. 


IMf /. l/je mw/ts m d kci^thiis o f domed fomhs of fype / iuisietv Sndmi. 


Ciihha Naiiie 

Co-ordimaes * 

Giihhtf Nii. 

Map Refeience 

1 . Jcbel Maman 

16° 17‘ N-36“48’ E 

NE37. M/16. W.] 

N E 37. M. Maman 

2. 12 miles N, E. of Jcbel Maman 

16“ UF N-36^ .30’ B 

NE.37. M/14. YJ 

■i* 

3. Jebel Shahabh 

16° 37' N-36“ 38’ E 

NE37. M/9. M.] 

,, 

4. Akalu AtiwiL Khor 

J 7M5' N-36“ 13’ E 

NE37. 1/4. X.l 

N E. 37.1. Derudeb 

5. Wadi Odib 

17“ 50^ N - 37“ 13^ E 

NE 37. T/5, T ] 


6, Jebel Anheib 

17“ 46' .30 ’ N-37^" [2' E 

NH 37, T/5, YJ 

,, 

7. Bir Tihomashnaiiar 

I7M6' N-36“ 37’ E 

NE37.T/9. W.l 


8. Khor Windi 

17“ 32' N-37° 12' E 

NE 37, 1/1 F W.l 


9, Jebel Hambal 

17“ 16’ N-36° 35^ .30 ' E 

NE37. 1/15, V.l 


Kk Gorinli (N.E. of) 

17“ 17' 55 N-36“ 37’ 5" E 

NE37. 1/15. W.l 


1 L Assarcilerheib 

18“ 03' N-37“ 56' 30" E 

N E 37. F/20. S.l 


12, KIuh’G aniaroia 

18“ 01' 20" K-37° 59' 05" B 

N E 37, F/20, Y. 1 

NE, 37.E Tukar 

13. Dilidii (N. of) 

17“ 56' 30’’N-37“ 47’ 15" E 

NE37. J/2.F.] 

NE. 37.1. Kiirora 

14. Yemnol'ar 

17“ 53’ 25" M-37“ 49’ E 

NE37. J/2. L.l 


15. Maiihumiikh 

17“ 47' N -37“ 46' E 

NE37J/2 Ud 


16. Jebel Akontof (W. oO 

17“ 40' 10" N-37° 43'50" E 

NE 37, J/7, Cl 


17. Khoi HafUt 

17“32'45”N- 37° 44’ 40" E 

NE37. J/7, Y.l 



* Tbese co-ordinates are taken from the Sudan suin ey Standard map at a scale l:25(),nb(h 


with the Central Sudan with a unitled hisnji^'. Kassala and 
Suakin were promoted to provinces durlng Ttirkish times. 
Snakin w as the only flourishing port on the Sudanese coust. 
It w as diiring this period that a new t\ pe of domed tonib 
appeared i n the Sudan, designated here as npe 111 (C lrccnlaw 
1976, 8, 12-12-13, 22, 69-7b). 

rhese historical cvcnts in Sudan's past arc rcHectcd in the 
design of domed tombs which are a iiseful cultural indica- 
tor. rhough even' period had irs ow n culrural charactcristics 
in the genera] life of the Sudan, these cultural charactcristics 
are connccred, imparting a conrinuin^ in Sudanese culairal 
hisrory. 


Type 11 tombs (Figs 4 and 5, l^late 3) are found i n the area 
bervveen Fort Sudan and I lalaih The domed tombs arc rc- 
strieted hi the foot o f the liilJs on the west side o t the Red Sca 
coast. Although these domed umibs appear cither in a singlc 
unit (rme tlomcd tomb) or in gremps, therc are alw ays many 
graves around them. 

They were firsr mendoned by the 19 ’’ century Furopean 
travclicrjohn Burekhardt on his journey from Suakin to Jidda 
in i\iabia (1819, 63, 458). The [ocai inhabitanrs of the area 
have their oraj versions of stories ahout the origin of these 
domed tombs, W hen the writer asked the Sheikh (jf 
Mohammad Qol, Mamid Nakashob, al>out the builders (jf 
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Rough slabs of slones 




l’/^urv J, Domed tomhs of type L Snrmotiftiwg f h chm/her tbeir is nsnaHy om, &r fbtn tim of sijuan sbcipe. 


thcse domed tombs he was informcd that they were built by 
nas Rumi (peoplc of Rtjmc). He had m> explanation for this 
bu t he had heard it frorn his fathcr. The writer bdieves that 
the cNprcssion is connected somehow with the Turks, and 
for this reason they callcd thc domed tomb ‘Bait Rumi’ (iinusc 
of Ronic).’ iVithough this explanation is given by thc dti- 
zens, yet they bdieve the building to be a holy domed tomb. 
In faet these spedfic t\pes of domed tcjmb stand t)ut as a 
uniqLic traditional architectural sude which has never bccn 


tombs (Plate 3) arc found on the Islamic necrcjpnlis of 
Dahlak Kebir in the Red Sea (Oman 1974, 275, pls 10-11). 
Other structures with similar features and funedon as domed 
tombs of p’pe II are the Bekar Sultan vaulted tomb in Bekar 
\'illagc (rhird quarter 12^*’ century AD), and thc Kalendar 
Baba vaulted tomb (Platc 4) in Konya (mid 14'^’ century 
AD) (Tuncer 1992, 56-61, pIs a-b)* Both are in Turkey. 

The locadon o f donicd tombs of n pe II is detailcd i n 
Tablc 2. 


T ah k 2. The iocatkit of tombs of type 11 m Easteni ba/tam 


Gtibba Name 

Ctvordinates 

Giihba No, 

Map Reference 

l Haicir Khor 

19“ 59’ 30 ’ N- 31'* 28' 35" E 

NE 37. A/2.E, l 

NE. 37.A.P. Sudan 

2. Haieil, Khot 

19“5T TT'N-39"28’ 40" E 

NE37. A/2.E.2 


3, Aquetit, Khor (N. of) 

19'’58’ 40" N - S?-07’ 35" E 

NE37. A/5. Cl 


4. Mogkhor 

19” 36' N - 37" 6' E 

NE 37. A/I1.R.2 


5. Muhammad Qo\ (Asayth) 

nrsy 40^'N ~3T] r 4'^ e 

NE 37. M/5.F.2 

NF.37.F.Moh,Qol 

6. Handukleb (sieh Khor, S, of) 
twq domed tombs 

20°4l’5"N-37"I2’ 5" E 

NE 37. M/II.F.l 


7, Salala. Bir (E. of) 

20‘" 33^ N - 37^^ 6’ E 

NE 37, M/9.W. ] 

14 

8. Gumaderiba, Jebel 

2ir55' 36" 41’ 25" E 

NB37, I/I5.V.1 

f 5 

9. Demia Kwok, Khor 

2{f 1 1 5" N - 36*^ 38’ 35" E 

NE37, 1/11. W. 1 
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10. Eit, Khor 

20" 9' 20" N- 37" 4’ E 

NE37. J/I5.W.I 


1 1. Marob 

21" 53’ 53" N-36“ 46' 50" E 

NE 37. F/20.S. 1 

NE.37.iDeiiideb 

12. Eidarat, W adi 

2I"6’ N-36"2I’ E 

NE37. F20/2.Y.1 

NE.37.I.DuiigLiniib 

13. Hadai 

27" 8’ N-36“ 23' E 

NE37. J/2TJ 

,, 

14. Halaib _ _ 

20" 14’ N - 36" 39’ E 

NE37. J/2.L.I 

NE-37.E, Halaib 


These co-ordinates arc taken from the Sudan survey Standard map at a scale of 1:250,00(1 


found in orher parts of the Sudan, Gcncrally speaking they 
arc comparable with thc domed tombs of the hintcrland 
(Hinkcl 1992, 178), There are also rcsemblance with the 
examples from Dhalak island in Eritrea, wberc similar domed 


Type ni: Domed Tombs of the 18''" to 20"' 
centuries 

This is the last type of domed tomb in fiastern Sudan, thc 
latest onc having been built for the late Sheikh Ali Betai in 
1978 at Hamashkoreb. Apart from the diffcrcuces in tcch- 
niquc and structure betwccn t\ pe 111 and the prevkms ty pcs, 
1, II, there is another main difference which is that all domed 


^ Inccrview with thc Sheikh of Muhammad Qol Hamid Nakashoh 
OctobcT 2, 1993, Institutc of African and Asian Studies. Cjtssctte No. 
3470. 
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andeni'viilagcs or descrted places. Hovv'tf^^er, tlie basic uiiifv- 
ing feature bemeen all thcsc typcs is their building tech* 
nkiue sfylc and physical iocation insidc ccmeteries likt^ M 
Shcikh Abui Fatah (C^okjurPlate XVII) t:xcept fbr twodomed 
tombs of typc III of Taj ai Sir at Suakin and Sitti Maryam at 
Sinkat (Cniour Plate XVni). 

Domed tumbs of t>pe 111 can be dividcd into four sub- 
t} pes, a, b, c, and d (Fig> 6). Evcry structurc has used a spe- 



cial building tcchniquc. 

They are locate^d in various patts o f Eastcrn Sudan and scat- 
tered over important towns thcre* Threc buildings of tMs 
ppc havc no domes now, but are inentioned and tnapped as 
complete domed tombs in historicai sources and offidal 
maps* These cnmbs are: tbc Sheikli Barghur, Faki Ya\|ub, 
and Sheikh Akd, and they are mdiided in Tablc 3- 



/ ^ 




4.5ni 


/; 

n 

I' 


// 

h' 

wood lami 


5m 


29L'm 


fonr WMtl picccs f-q 
to suppon 
thc shafi 


'vN 




\ \ 


wood fomi - 


\\ 


\ r1ist fcirick himd 


- wood shaft 


29cni 

barrel tilled 
w illi fragmenls 
nr^iLune 


C. biilbous domed tomb 



* wood sbart 


fouruood picccs 
to support 
tht^ sh^ift 


bmx\ l'illed 
wilh iVagmenls 
of stoiie 


ccnirc 


d. poinled domed lomb 


Dfimvd hmh iype lU. Tbrjoftr stth-fypts. 
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TMe 3. IjKutmi of iiomed tombs oj typf^ JU, 


Gitbha Name 

Type 

Co-ordinates ® 

Guhhtt No. 

Map reference 

1. OithhaT Faki Ya'qub 


I5'’2.r 59” N-36" 25’ l”E 

ND-37. A/14-TJ 

ND37.A.Kassala 

2. Guhhat AJ Hasan 

C 

15" 26^ N-36" 25' E 

ND-37. A/14T.2 


3. Guhbar JaTir 

b 

15" 25’ 59’’N-39" 25 E 

ND-37. A/14 T3 


4. Sheikh Abdallah al Halengi 

d 

I5M4’N-36"18'E 

ND-37. A/8-A.1 


5. Dalailah ibn Abdallah al Halengi 

a 

15" 44’N-36" 17' 59” E 

ND-37. A/8-A.2 

1? 

6. Sheikh Ali Betai 

d 

16" 56’ N-36" 48' E 

NE^37. M/4.G.I 

NF.37 M Maman 

7. Ibrahim Mohammad Osman al Khatiin 

b 

18" 48’ 59” N-36" 50’ E 

NE-37. E/4-Q, 1 

NE.37E.Siiikat 

8. Siiti Maryam ibnt Hashim al Mirghani 

c 

18" 48’ N- 36" 50' E 

NE-37. E/4-Q,2 


9. Sheikh Abui Fatah 

b 

19" 6’N-37" 20’ E 

NE-37. A/24-1.1 

NE.37.AP.Sudan 

10. Mohammad Osman Taj al Sir 

b 

19" 6'N-37" 24'E 

NE-37. A/24-1.2 


1 L Sheikh Barghut 


19" 36’ 30” N-36" 14’ E 

NE-37. A/lFO.l 


12. Sheikh Akd 


20" 39’ 40” N-37"08’ l'^E 

NF-37. M/M-M.I 

NF.37 M.Moh.Oo 


*- These co-ordinates are taken from the Sudan survey Standard map at a scale of 1:250,000. 
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Archaeological Survey in the 
Fifth Cataract Region 

Yousif Al E/-Amn and David N, Hdmards 

Introduction 

The pmgrcss of s\ stematie ficld sur\"ey in Upper Niihia/Cen¬ 
tral Sudan has recently made imptjrtant advances, with a 
number o f projects currentjy esploring substandaJ areas of 
the Dongola Reach (e.g. Welsby 1996; Zurawski 199B) and 
the bourth Cataract-Abu f hmed Reach (c.g. Hi-Ta)"cb 199B; 
Paner 1998). Rcscuc-oriented work has also recentlv been 
completed altmg the line of the ne\v highway Hnking Khar- 
toum and Atbara (Mallinson ^^/^//1996; Bdwards 1998). As 
was apparent from a review of the published sources a 
decade ago (Edwards 1989), although a significant list of 
archaeological s i tes could be assembied i n rhese arcas, the 
information available was of often very variabic qualit)' anti 
many niajor gaps remain wherc scveral areas area still al- 
most cntirciv unknown archaetjlogically. Stich new wtjrk has 
major potential for enhancing our knowledge t>f the scttlc- 
ment archaeology of riverine Central and northern Sudan. 
W'ith the accclcrating development and expansifjn of setde- 
ments, agriculture and infrastructure and the crosion o f 
archacolt>gicaI resources which this entaiis, the need for siich 
Work is also becoming increasingly urgent. 

One arca which archaeologically still remains largcly iin- 
known is the region downstream of Atbara, estendingnorth 
To the ri%er bend at Abu Mamcd, Until very reccntly, the 
only significant fieldwork carried nur in this region was that 
of C). Cj. s. Crawford, who made a brief rcconnaissancc 
through the region in 1951-2, recording a number o f sites 
and d r aw i ng together the records made b\^ several early trav- 
ellers and others (1953a; 1953b). Mowever, while no major 
projects have subscqucntiy bcen carried out in the region, 
the Uni versi p'o f KLhartoum was acti^■e i n the region ftjr scv¬ 
eral years, in training projects for students. This wnrk pro- 
duced some published studies (e.g. Sid Ahmed 1971; Kleppe 
1982; Fjsa 1995) as weli as unpublished work, in the forni 
of student dissertations. One of these (Rl-Amin 1971), by 
the principal author, forms the basis of this article. In ^ iew 
(jf the limited published information available relating to 
this region and the new' work currently underway in the 
Atbara*Abu Hamed Reach, at Kurgus and Dangeil, it seems 
particularly timely to publish the substantive core of that 
projcct with some addidonal commentary, dtawing on the 
results of research i n the interverdng years. Acknowledge- 
ments are due for the encouragement and advice from the 
late Bryan Hayctjck with the original field project, to the 
staff of the History Department and Abbas Sid Ahn^ied and 
Khidr Adam Bisa w'ho were also invoh ed in the fieldwork. 


Topography and Place-names 

The survey region lies astride the extended Fifth Cataract of 
the Nile, represendng a reladvely barren and broken land- 
scape with numerous islands (f5g. 1). Cultivahon in the re¬ 
gion has been restrieted to rclatively small areas, with a ferw.^ 
localities (e.g. Abidi^ a, Baiiga, Pitwar and Abu Qurun) hav- 
ing greater resources of arable land. The west bank is the 
most produetive as the east bank tends tt> be rockier and, in 
many areas, suffers fronrt encroaching sand dunes. While there 
are many islands, most arc very rocky and barren and offer 
very limited pnssibilities for agriculture, largely only on their 
margins following the fail o f the Nilc flood, Few fcrdlc allu- 
vial islands are found in the region, although Fitwar Island is 
one, which was largely eroded away d u ring the 1950s-60s, 
althcjugh i t was rc-emerging some 15 years laten The lower 
parts (jf many the islands have tended to carrv a dense 
cover of bushes and serub and have a reputation for being 
insect-riddcn. 

// 



J /. Alitp of Fifth Catarfict area uith the mam silef. 

Datc palms are found i n some arcas, but they are rcla- 
tivcly unproduetive and, historically, date growing appears 
to have been less developed than, for example, in the Don¬ 
gola Reach and northern Nubia* During the early 19'’’ Cen¬ 
tura' Burekhardt noted that i n Berber dates were scarce and 
*a great dainp' imported by the Dongola mcrchants from 
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the Mahass" (1819, 220). The hinterlunds to the easr and 
West of rhe rivcr have traditionally been quite important for 
both graiiing and seasonal culdvation alang thc wadi svs- 
tems. The major wadis are the Wadi d Sheikh, Khar Abu 
Doin, Wadi Abu Sideir, Wadi Umm Hishciwa on rhe east 
bank and the Wadi El Bat|ar, Wadi Abu Jeddad» Wadi Abu 
Haraz and Wadi Abu Mereikh on the west, 

\K1th its rclativcly barren and inhospitabie landscape, thc 
cataracT region has remaincd thinly inhabited into reccnt 
times. Ix>cal centrcs lic at Bauga and Abidiya, with other 
significant %hllages at Fitw^ar and Abu Qurun on the west 
bank and Karaba on the east bank, the latter rising to prnmi- 
nence only in thc 20'’" century as a railway station. The is- 
lands arc ver\^ thinly populatcd and cven large cxamplcs like 
El Usheir, mtist of which cunsisted ot barren rock, have sup- 
ported only small cummunities in recenr cenmries. Smallcf 
islands such as Salagc, near Kami, supportcd a population of 
about 15 during thc late I960s, 

The modern population of the regiem is quite heteroge- 
neous and w'hile dominaied by groups of Amb^ ancestrv; these 
incorporaie pcoplc of \'ancd origins- The main 'tribargroups 
are the Mirafab on the east bank and thc Inqcrriab on thc 
west bank, while some Riibatab and Manasir also live in the 
area. Some oral traditions also suggest that Beja groups w h o 
settled in the arca during thc and 19'^ centuries now call 
themsclvcs Rubatab t)r Miralab. Akhough we lack detailed 
research into the social history of this rcgicjn, compIex ori- 
gins for these modern social groups seem likely with such 
'ethnic' idendties being csscntially social constructs, con- 
standy being reworked and de\Tl(jping through dme O^mes 
1997), The b as e s for the extant genealogies with 

their cmphasis on Arab’ origins, clearly merit further critical 
analysis. It may bc hopcd that archacology can also bc brought 
to bear on issucs of etbnic and cultural identities through a 
caretiil stiidv ot both ancient and modern material culmre 
(El-Amin 1999, 1-3). 

The Mirafai^, deserihed b^’ Hurekhardt as "pardv shcphcrds 
and partly cultivatofs’, dcjminated this region at thc begin- 
ningof thc 19^"' century, having had their own Alek’ during 
thc Funj period and a further tnlnor 'chief’ at Qoz, in Ras el 
Wadi to thc south of Berbcn The Aleks’ owed alicgiancc to 
the Suitans of Sennar and it is said that Mck Nur cl Din 
received the regalia: khe Kakcr and L'm GereinaF (Shogier 
1967, 426). Rclations with thc Rubatab to the north were 
tradidt>nally poor and raiding and warfare are reputed to 
have been common. The lnqerriab formed the major group 
on the west bank of the Nilc, from Bauga northwards. By 
thc 196Us they were predominantly farmers. Somc 
genealogies link them with thc Abdallab of Qerri, and lnqayr 
was reputedly one of the nine sons of Ahdalla Gamaa. The 
*tribe’ dtjes not appear to have had its {)wn Mek during the 
Funj period. The Rubatab lie to thc north of the region and 
thc traditinnal boundary was situated at Karaba. A rciatively 
smalJ group of Manasir is centred at Berti. 

VC'ith regard to thc long term scttlcment history of the 


region, it is noteworthy that somc place-names in the region 
appear to be of non^Arabic tjrigin, Some place-names, for 
cxamplc those of islands such as Artoli, Mellu, Kami, Salagc 
and Kuki, appear likely to bc 'Nuhian\ Flowever, assuming, 
as is likely, that a for m of Nubian w'as spoken in this regkm 
in the medieval period, it is certainly ptjssiblc that it differcd 
significantly from thc medieval Nubian of the nt>rth, and 
indccd thc languages still spoken in northern Sudan. In view 
of tliis, while it seems likely that "Nubian’ strata of placc names 
survive in this area, much more systematic research such as 
that carricd-out in the Batn el Hajar and Third Cataraet re¬ 
gion (Bell 1969; Hashim and Beli 20011) is still retjuired to 
determine the extent and nature of non-Arabic toponvms 
and develop their potential for elucidating the histcjry of the 
region. 

Archaeoiogiciii Sites 

Fieldwork in 1971 pro\ ided an opportunitv to carry out a 
rec<>nnaissance of the cataraet region, exploring both banks 
of the rivcr and most of the islands. The main sites identi- 
fied arc briefly diseussed here with mcasured sketeh plans. 
/\s was apparent at the dme nian v sites were fast being eroded 
by expanding settlements, agriculture and quarr) ing for soi] 
and stone and some may already have been destroyed. It is 
hoped that exact GPS coordinates for the sites may be ob- 
tained by further survey work in this arca in thc not ttio 
distant future. 

E/ T'fkkinvhi 

Situated to the south of El Bauga, this settlement site ex- 
tends over n 300m x 150m, marked by broken red brieks 
and small quanddes of sherds. It had bccn substantially 
robbed since it was visited by Crawford (1953b, 11-12). N o 
diagntjsdc pottery was noted, although Crawford suggested 
there was Meroitic pottery presenr, and whether it is a 
Meroide or medieval site remains uncertain. 

ArtoH 

C3n the seasonal isiand of Artoli, Crawford reported a large 
rectangular enclosure which be attributed to the ‘‘Funj’ pe¬ 
riod or more recent dmes (1953b, S), This was not loeated 
in 1971, although scatters of medieval pottery and red-brkk 
rubbie were noted in thc area. 

h/Jol 

Loeated r. 2km west of Fil Jol villagc was a large cemetery 
area with tumuli and rectangular Chrisdan medieval graves, 
previously seen by Crawford (1953b, 12). The tumuli/cairns 
lie mainly along a low ridgc with medieval graves doser to 
the iriver. 

A ccnietcry with both tumuli and rectangular Christian 
medieval graves, sonie 500m downstrcam ol the El |ol cem- 
etery. Some Chiistian graves cut into earlier tumuli. Somc 
of thc superstruerures of the Christian graves were well-pre- 
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served scanding f* Im high. 

Me/hi 

i\ rocky granitc hhnd marking the upstream end of thc Fifth 
Cataract, Rcached by buat from near Mebierika. Near thc 
east end of the i?^land was a large cnclosure biiilt of nmgh 
stone, mcasuring c. 170 x 90m^ vvith walls surviving in places 
ttj 2m higb (Fig. 2). The vvalls were discontiniious and parts 
of the east and wcst sidcs wcrc dcilned by natural rock faces. 
N o internal structures were visible and its date rcmains 
imcertain. At the highest point of the island (Bcnchmark 
416) traccs (d a medieval Clhrisdan settlement werc notcd, 
with temnants of upstanding mud-brick walli^ and suiface 
sherds recorded. 




w <0 m 


1 'Ijf/frt 2 . tifffks/frt' ni eiist md of hUHu tsimid. 

Near the wcst end of the island, a Christian medieval cem- 
etery with east-west oriented gra^e supcrstructures was iden- 
tificd. A small stone-walled cnclosure lay beside the cem- 
eteru The cemetery was much damaged by stone robbing 
Similar structures were reputedly demolished around 1960. 

Aim Q//nf/f area 

There are several tumiilus ccmctcrics in the area. West of 
Fitwar villagc and north o f the main cemeterv are the 
remains of a stonc and red-briek striictiire, apparently the 
rcmains of a chureb, called G/w/f/'locallv* The rectangiilar 
structurc was not sur\ cyed. Some 50in away lics a Christian 
medieval cemetery with c. 30 graves, with substanrial stonc 


superstructures. Further tumulus graves Iks closebv. In Abu 
CAirun villagc was another cemeten,^ extending over an arca 
of n 300m x 200m. Sonic graves had red-briek superstruc¬ 
tures and arc probably of medlev al C'bristian date. Some in- 
taet brieks measured 33 x 17 x 7crn- 



f) .w ttt 

F^igure S. Vofiijhd sFle id Afm Omvw. 

This cemetery lics close to the large kastle’ of Abu Qurun, 
situated close to the river bank (Fig- 3). This comprises a 
large cnclosure with a number of internal structures, The 
riv^erside wali is n I08m long and up lo 3m wide and was 
quitc wcLl preserved. In the highest part of the cnck>sure werc 
the remains of a large red-briek structurc^ built against the 
riverside wali. The site is likely to be a medieval structurc. 
Berween the cnclosure and the cemetery was situated a sub- 
standa! settlement area, almost endrely destroyed by agri- 
cultural expansion during the 1960s. Only some surface 
spreads o f a few rcti brieks and sherds surv ived* 

Duuja 

A large fortified site located c. lUOm from the riv^er a t Diaqa 
villagc. The subrectangiilar cnclosure measured a maximum 
ot 80 X 65m^ with additional walls probably cxtending as far 
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as thc river bank (Fig, 4). The stone walls were up to 5m 
thick and there vverc thrcc towers on the west wali* No up- 
stiinding internal structnres survived but there was abun- 
dant surfacc potterv. 

Mebehika 

On thc east bank, a tumulus cemeterr was noted ncmhwest 
of Mebeirika viliage (also known as Gananita). 

Ce':(ira Karm 

Alargc island with reladvcly abundant agricultural land. Ncar 
the soiitheast end of the island are some red-brick structures 
noted by Linant de Bellefonds in 1822 at the start of the 
major cataraet arca, ''la cataraete dc fAne” (1958, 155)* The 
first structure appeats tf> have been a small red-brick tower 
measuring r* 3 x 3.5m3 made of brieks 29 x 14 x 7cm in siy*c. 
A iittle to the south of the tower is a further mound of stone 
and red briek, possibly a large tnmb. Below these is a large 
red-brick and stone striicture at the river edge. Pardy in the 
river, the structurc appears to represent s(^me form of quay 
nr jem-, The date of che strncmre remains unclcar but pre- 
dates the 19'“’ centiiry. It may well relate to the large fordfied 
site opposite on the east bank (see below). The construedon 
of such paired sites on both banks of the river is not uncom- 
mon in the cataraet regions and may he compared tf) the 
two fordfied sites near the upper end of the Fourrh Cataraet 
at Kelidob (Titherington 1939) and at Mugur-Marakol in 
the middie of the Third C'ataract (Edwards and Osman 
21 ) 00 ). 

Ncar the south end of the island is a large irrcgular forti- 
fied enclc3sure bounded bv a kbor nn one side and the river 
on another (Ing. 5). The north wali is c. 63m long with a 
Central tower, and 2m thick, buih of mud briek and stone* 
Most of the internal walls arc mud briek with a stone outer 
facing, 'fhe west wali is f, 36m long and c.2m wldc with a 
large circulat tower at the Southwest corner* In the southeast 
wali is the remains of a gateway leading towards the river. 



r?gmr S. Forilfit'd sik smdh end of Kami isiand. 


The remains of at Icast onc large structurc built of stone and 
redbrick lie within the enclosure walls (Fig, 5, area A). The 
ruins of four subcircular buildings lie outside the Southwest 
side of the siructure as wcll as some additional walls (of a 
tower?) of which no coherent plan could be made (Fig* 5, 
area B). A large cemetery lies to the northwest of the ford- 
fied site, in an area of black roeks, the graves having reetan- 
gular stone superstructures* The site had bccn heavily robbed 
for stone but some 70 graves survived in the late 1960s, 

A church was located n 2-3km northwest of the fortitled 
site on top of a rocky plateau, Roughly rectangular, measur¬ 
ing c* 12 X lOm with walls r. Im thick (Fig. 6), the building 
was constructcd from brieks and stone, but litde of the in¬ 
ternal features were visible on the surfacc. The w'alls were 
heavily eroded and survi’s'ed no more than 30cm high. A 
gap i n the south wali may bc an original door. To the east of 
the church was a deep cutting into the roek leading down to 
the river* Its purpose remains uncertain. A further cemetery 
f)f tumulus/caims was situated r* 50m from the church. 



3 m 


Hgnre 6. Chmh on Knm hiand. 

Ge'^int Sdkige 

This island is acccssible at low river from Kami. By the earlv 
I970s its populadon wsis very smalL On the east side tT the 
island on a rocky hillock is a medieval Chrisdan cemetery of 
40-50 graves with superstructures measuring r. 2*5 x Im. 
Some medieval Chrisdan potterv was ffiund in the area. A 
small tower lies close to the cemetery. 

Cemeteries arc quite numerous on the west bank, con- 
dnuing the extensive spread found north of Bauga. The first 
encountered are between Diatja and Umm W'arim island, 
ncar El Usheir, and inciude groups of medieval Christian 
graves, in clusrcrs of 40-50, some with quitc well-preserved 
superstructures. Near Umm \Xarini, inland from the ciild- 
vated arcas, is a cemetery of tumulus grav es uith associatcd 
medieval Christian rectangular tombs* Another ccmeter\' of 
large tumuH Oes north of Wadi Abu Mara:^ at Fungoka. A 
cluster tjf medieval Christian graves lies ncar the centre of 
this cemeten; 
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Abii Mertikh 

Three enclosed/fortified si tes lic close togcthcr at Abu 
iVicrcikh, opposite the island of Kuki. 

Site A is a small trapezokkl stonc endosurc measuring c. 
3dnn X 2nm with walls c. 2m thick, Rubbie collapse at the 
Southern corner may indicate a small tower but this could 
not he confirtned. The walls had largeh- collapsed and no 
cnirance cnuld be located, Nt> traccs of internal structures 
were found and its date remains uncertain. 

Site B: located r. 3km north of Site A is a siniilar enclo- 
sure mcasuring a 100 x 70m (Fig. 7), The north and weat 
walls only survive as foundadons amongst coliapscd rubbic 
with indications of an interval tower in the centre of the 
West wail and a tiirther Ejne the Southwest corner. A water 
channel cut aeross the northwest part of the site has removed 
suhstantial parts of the si te> The foundadons o f a reetangu- 
lar stonc stntcrure mcasuring c. 30 x 22m were noted in the 
north Western part of the enclosure (Fig. 7, area A)- 



h'igftre 7. f s£le Alm Mmikh (B) 

Site C: locatcd c. 1 50m northwest of Site B, another pofsriy 
preserved subrectangular enck>sure close to the river bank, 
It measured c. 4B x 36m with a rectangular tower in the 
north wali and collapsed towers i n three corners (Fig. S). No 
traces of brick or stone structures were identified uithin the 
enclosure. 

Some 3km north of the tuniLiIi at FungE>ka, a large medi- 
eval Christian cemetery of c. 150 tombs lies close to the Abu 
Mcrcikh cnclosurcs. The rectangular graves superstructures, 
made of black stone ruhble, stand up to 0.5m high. An Is- 
lamic ccmctcry lies on lower groimd below this site. 

H/ Usheir hbnd 

The island appears in 19'^ century travdlers* accounts, named 
*Drcqch* by Cailliaud (1B26, vol 111, 180) and 'Dricki' by 
linant de Bellefonds (1958, 70). The name does not appear 
to bc currcntly used. This large island is very barren and 
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Flgnn S, I miijhd sik at Aim MmikM (C) 

rock)'. The presence of ancient si tes at the south end o f the 
island was reponed to O.GhS. Crawford in 1952 but he was 
Linable to visit theni (1953a, 20, n.l 1). Access to the South 
end is difficuit and is most easily reached via the island of 
Salage. A large fortificd site was found therc, iocated o n raised 
ground overlooking the islands of Salage and Kami (Fig. 9). 
Constructed mainly of large stone blocks, some mud brick 
and red brick are also used in its construetion, forming an 
enclosure c. 70 x 60m. 



higan 9. l 'ortljhd sik at sofkb aui o/ /f / Ushar hlmid 

The sccond major fortificd site on the island is locatcd on 
the east side taf the north end . This was noted by Linant de 
Bellefonds (1958, 70) and recorded by (Irawford who pub- 
lished a plan {1953a, 20-21). The complcx includcd two 
large enclosures with a further less well preserved one on the 
west side. A t the north end o f the site, a red-brick platftjrm 
(Fig. 10, arca A) with stonc walls extcnds to rhc river cdgc, 
providing access to the water, Crawford’s 'brick wdiarf’ 
(1953a, tig. 4). As nt^ted by Craw ford the qiiimtities {jf red- 
brick rubbie mark the presence of internal structures, espe- 
cially i n the Southern cncltjsurc. Surface shcrds inciuded much 
medieval Christian material 

The ‘Mosquel a ncar squarc red-brick structure r. IHOm 
st)uth of the castle, was idendried as a Church by Craw'ford 
(1953a, 20, pl X1LX1I1). With walls r. 12.6m long and nine 
cylindrical piers supptirting the roof, the structure has an 
entrance in the south wali Most of the brieks measure 22 x 
11 X 4cm. The identificadon of this structure as a church 
remains npen to questinn, and, as Adams noted, if such is 
the case, it would be unique in Nubia (196^5, 88). 
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FJ£(//rt !0. For/ijkf/ siftf at mriimst md of H/ Vshm' Iskmd. 

The presencc o f nunieroiis Muslim graves in the viciniu^ and 
local tradifions which rea^rd its use as a Mostjue and an as- 
st>ciatit>n with a fckki called Deqair’ suggcst Crawit>rd*s 
intcrprctation o f thc site may be wrong 

C)n thc island a largc ccmctery was locatcd on the plateau 
near the eentrc of thc isknd, north HamadaU Lt inciudes 
f, 15(J graves of medieval C^hristian type, with raised reetan- 
gular sttme superstrucciircs as well as €. 70 Islamic graves, 
somc with similar superstruerures. The second cemetery site 
lics cltKse tn the northern castlc with n 50 gra%-es of medieval 
Christian t\pe as well as many small moiind graves, nf un- 
kncAvn date. Sonic gra\ es werc marked by red-briek rubbie 
and fragments cjf white plaster, 

CLmcter\ sites on the east bank appear rare, the main 
e^amplc being a large tuniulus ccmctery n 200m north t>f 
Karaba stadon. Here, some of the gravel mounds arc cdgcd 
with stones. The ccmctery has c. 100 graves, many t>f which 
have been hcavily disnirbed, in some cases exposing elemcnts 
of mud-briek substructures. 

Rock Drawings 

A small number of rock drawing sires have been identificd 
and, as in the other cataraet regiuns of northern Sudan, with 
their abundant cxposed rock faces rhey arc likcly to be quitc 
numerous here. Drawings a re reported near the church at 
Abu Qurun which appear to be of relatively rcccnt date and 
associatcd with Arabic inseripdons. On El Usheir, a substan- 
tial group svas foiind on Jebel Kuluwa near I kmadab. These 
inciude drawings f>f bovines and camels, human figures and 
erosses. The bovines incliidc examples with both long and 
short horns and the ‘closed-horn* type, 

Condusions 

lt is hoped that the results of this preliminary survey of the 
region provide sonic useful pointers for future work and sc>mc 


indicadon nf the rangc of sites encountered in this region, 
One prominent feature t)f the arca is thc numerous tumulus/ 
cairn cemeteries found on thc west bank. These are likcly to 
be largely of broadly post-Meroide date, Howevcr, it should 
be noted that while such burial forms are generalJy associ- 
ated with thc period tjf thc centuries AD, both earlicr 
and later occurrences of such burial ftjrms arc possiblc, The 
results o f investigations of cairn burials in the Shendi Reach 
by Tcnoble (1987) suggest that cairn burials may bc encoun¬ 
tered in manv periods. W hile it seems Hkely that many found 
in this region are ‘post-Mcroitic\ it may also bc prematurc 
U) assume that these necessarily predate the tradidonai date 
of the V>fficiar conversion of Nubia to Chiisrianin' in the 
middate 6*^* centurv We h^ivc as vet no dircct e^ idence for 
when (Ihrisdaniw made a significant impaet in this region 
and, as was rcccntlv demonstrated at Gabad, forms ot 
tumulus burial sur\ ivcd until at Icast the late 7^"’ century f )n 
current evidence, it is certainly possible that pre-Chrisdan 
burial praedees ma\” ha\ e sur\ ived tor a considerable period 
in many areas of Southern Nubia (Fidwards 1993), 

Despite Crawford^s suggestion that some cemeteries might 
date to the Mendtic period (I953b, 11), this remains to bc 
confirmed and indeed the extent to which this region may 
have been settled during the Meroitie period remains far from 
clear. A substantial Meroitie centre existcd at Dangcil on the 
cast bank a litdc to thc south of Abidiya. However, nortli of 
that point wc as yet have no indications of a significant 
Kushite presence along the river bctwecn thc rifth and Fourth 
Cataraets, In view of the generally inhospitable and mar¬ 
ginal charaeter of niuch of the Abu f lamcd-Atbara region, 
and espccially the cataraet zone itself, such limited occupa- 
don may not bc surprising. Howe^xT, witli our very meagre 
knf Avicdge of the charaeter and densiw of Meroide scttlc- 
ment even i n thc core regions of the kingdom close to Meroe 
(Edwards 1999) it ma) be prematurc to infer too much from 
thc limited evidence at our disposal. 

In contrast to thc limited evidence for a Meroitie pres¬ 
ence, here, as futther north, therc appears to have been cx- 
tensive medieval oecupadon, marked by substantial ford- 
fied/endcjsed sites, cemeteries, churches and more cphem- 
cral surfacc remains, Many of the enclosed/fortified sites ap¬ 
pear to be of medieval date and ha%'e much i n common with 
similar sites identificd further clownstream towards Abu 
Hamed and bcyond (Crawford I953a;1953bi Bisa 1995; 
Wdsb)-Sjdstrdm 1998), At present, further interpretadon 
of such sites remains difdeult i n the absence of more dc- 
tailed Information from c\cavadons or systematic surface sur- 
vcys* 

Rcst>lving many key questions concerning thc long-term 
settlcmcnt history o f thc region will rcquirc more detaiJcd 
dating c\ idence. In particular, it remains to be seen whether 
such medieval sctrlemcnts originaced i n earlicr periods or 
whether they represent new foundadons. In reladon to 
broadcf issues concerning thc cxtent tif the Makurinn and 
Ak>dian (Alwan) ptdideal and/or cultural influcnces on this 
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broaclcr issues coacerning the extent of thc Miikurian nnd 
Aludian (/VJwan) p(j]itical and/or cultiiral influenccs on thb 
region, there is as vet litde hard evidence. The hist(3rical 
suurces provide us with little information on the extent of 
thesc m^o kingdomji or thcir intemal organisation. i lowcvcr, 
in view of the common Identification by previous rcsearch- 
crs of 'Christian’ pottcry in this area (as wcll as in the Abu 
Hamed Reach further north), \ve ma\^ infer that thc more 
readdy identifiable types o f wheci-madc decoratcd warcs t\pi- 
cal of the Dongola Reach were heing found, rather than the 
wares of the Alodian (Aiwa) hcartlands, only well-docu- 
mented fn)m recent excavations atSoba (Welsby and Daniels 
1989; Welsby 1998). The extent t<> which there may also 
have dcvelopcd distinctive regional ft>rms of material cul- 
ture in this area duiing the later medieval pcriod is ccrtainly 
worthy of further study i n view of historical references to 
the ‘kingdoin’ o f al-Abwab in tliis region (discusscd by Ahmed 
al-Mutassim as citcd in Hisa 1995, 56). 

The late and post-medieval histury of the region and its 
material cultute stUl remains poorly undcrstood and, as else- 
whcrc in thc Central Sudan, svstematic studies of the archae- 
ology of the *Funj/lskmic* pcriod havc yct to bcgim W'liilc 
rcfcrcnces to Tunj' potten’ are not uncommon in the litera- 
ture, no significant groiips of post-mcdicval pottcry froni 
Central Sudan have yct bccn published and such references 
must be treated with caudon. In this regit>n, thc situation 
may be particulady complex due to thc likck ct>cxistence of 
local rivcrinc cultoral traditions, Tunj* influences from thc 
South and cultunii mdidons originating fo rhc cast of the 
Nilc, among‘Beja’ groups inoving bem^een the Red Sea Mills 
and the Nilc. A hint of such intcractions was rccently found 
at Gabati, soudi of the Atbara, where a small groiip of pt>t- 
terv was identificd, tentadvely dated to the end of the first 
millenniiim AD, which has many similaritics with material 
found i n thc northcrn Red Sea Mills (l ^-dwards 1998, 21)8- 
9), In view of the close hnks betwecn thc Ruliatab and Bcja 
i n rcccnt ccnturics, considcrable diversity in material cul- 
turc cannot be discounted. Mere, as dscwhcrc, local histo- 
rics arc likcly to have been complex and progress in undcr- 
standing general processes of, for examplc, 'Islamicisation' 
and V\rabisation’ will nced to be baianced b)- a concern for, 
and understanding of, the iocal and regional historical con- 
text. Future fieldwtjrk, both archaeokigical and historical, in 
this region and areas to the north will hopefully begin to 
provide a basis for such studies, 
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The Amri to Kirbekan Survey, 

1999 

Derek A. W^dsby 

Introduction 

The first major attempr to concrol rhe waters of the Nile was 
the building of the Aswan dam, completed in 1898. With 
the conqucat of the Sudan by the Angk>-Eg\ pdan forees mtich 
of rhe Nilc Basin lay under their control and it was possiblc 
ro cake a broader view of water inanagenient. in Sir Williani 
Garstin’s report published in 19()4cntitlcd \hfpnrf mi ihe 
of ihi' hc pnjposed a nnmber of measures some nf which 
werc pur into effect over the succceding decades. The Bluc 
Nilc was dammed at Sennar (cotnpleted in 1925) as was the 
W hire Nile at Jebcl Aulia (completed in 1937). Subscqucntiv 
additionaJ dams were completed in 1966 at Rosseires on the 
Upper Bluc Nilc and at Kashim el-Girba on the Atbara. 
Mcanwhile the Aswan dam had been heightened in 1912 
and 1934 and was replaced by rhe Sadd cl-Ali, the Aswan 


the National Corporation for Antiquities and Aluseums in 
1989 (Lcciant 1990). An appeal was made by N C AM to 
ft^reign missions to conduet work in the region (Hakim 1993, 
12-13) but few niissions havc responded. The Gdansk Ar- 
chaetdogicai Museum has taken a concession for the righr 
bank of the river from immcdiately upstream of Kareinia to 
Mograt (Paner 1998). The Department of Archaeolog)^ of 
the University of Dongrda, based at Kareinia, has alsf) un- 
dertaken limited work in the ^'ici^it}' of Jebel Kulgeiii (Mo- 
hammed and Hussein 1999). 

In response to the threat posed to the antiquides (>f the 
Fourth Cataraet region SARS undertook a single season of 
sur\'cy. The team of eight archacolcjgists was in the ficld from 
2'"^ November until 15'^’’ Dccetnbcr 1999J Although the con- 
cessiun included the whole o f the ieft bank ov er a distance (jf 
40km and the islands between the two forts at Dar el-Arab 
(Suweiqi) (Colour Platc XTX) and Jcbel Musa (Kirbekan) 
(Colour Place XX) at the downstream end o f Boni Island, 
the wealth o f archaeologicai sites coupled with the difficul- 
des of travel in the area rneant that only small areas were 
cxaiTiincd i n detail (Mg. 1). These were: 
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Higii Dam, in the 196ns, .\s carly as the 1940s a dam was 
proposed at the l ’ourth Ciataraet and preliminarv survc) s were 
undertaken (Gray 1949), In the late 1970s and 1980s the 
construetion of a dam at the Tkjurth Ciataraet, known as the 
Merowe Dam, was again mooted (Hakim 1993, 1-2), while 
another was proposed ar the Kajbar rapids a little doumstream 
of theThird Cataraet. 

As a response to the Hamdab dam proposal of the 198()s 
rhe Universirv’ ot Rome Archaeologicai Mission inountcd a 
small project (Donadoni 1997) to investigate a short seetion 
of the threatened area which will streteh from Hamdab up 
to Mograt Island, a distance of approximately 170km. This 
was follovv'cd by a prcliminar>' survey of the vi'holc region by 


(i) A streteh along the Icft bank of approximately 1 km in 
the v'icinitv^ of the village o f CTcrcif (Fig, 2). 

(ii) Birti Tsland and four other small islands i n its imme- 
diate vicininv At the time of the survey one of tbese, and 
both it and Birti island, were jfiincd to the mainland (Fig. 
3), 

(iii) The Icft bank from a little upstream of Birti as far cast 

’ The team consjstcd af Cornclius Bartiin (Archacologist), Pam 
limddock (Pf>ttcn“ spcciallst), Mohammed Fiimug (Anriquitics of- 
ficer), Adam tjiambrtjnc (Archacologist), Dave J looker (Sur\-cvor), 
Mattias (3brink (Arcliacologist), DtjnmrcJJa Fsai (Prdiistorian» litbies 
speeialist). Derek Vvelsbv (Direetor). 
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F/g/t fTf 2. S//i>s /f/ fhe r/a m/)' CJtmf 


as longitude 32^^ 18* to scvcral hundred metres to the west of 
thc villagc of et-Tcrdf. 

(iv) Ten isknds immediately downstreani tjf el-Tereif 
including Um m Mu H, Mi s, Umm Atig, Gammait a and 
UiTiin Kwcib, 

On the isiands an attcmpt was made to iocate and record 
all sites. Dctming thc limits of thc sutvc;^ on thc left bank 
was tniich more difficult. Where possibk thc arca exaniined 
lay betwccn thc edge o f thc irrigation along the ^i^e^ bank 
and thc top of thc first ridge biit the prcscncc in soinc areas 
of cicar palacochanneis and paiaeoislands Icd to areas somc- 
tirncs vvcll away from thc prcsent rivcr*s ccmrsc being includcd. 
AIso some sites were found up major wadis and these werc 
(jn occasion incJuded in thc siirvey. We can bc rcasonably 
ctmfidcnt that all thc major monumcnts within thc areas 
examincd in detail werc observed. These inciudc cxtcnsi\e 
occupation scattcrs, scttlements, fc>rtificd cnclosures and cem- 
eteries. Many rock picturcs was also rect>rded but thc rccord 
of these is probably incotnpletc as they occur in vcry large 
niimbers, are oftcn cxtremely ephemeral and the vast nuni- 
bers of suitable boiilders and outcrops on which thcy could 
have been carved make an exhaustive survey of them 
extrcmclv timc consumlng. 

Gf the smaller occupation scattcr^ whether tjf pottery or 
of lithics, the reccwery rate was probably vcry low. Prehis- 
toric material is found i n many arcas but frequently only 
notcd by out prchistotian after detailcd cxaminatit>n o f 
selected areas. 


Most of the sites k>catcd were described, sketch plans wcrc 
made where apptnpriate and many were also surveyed in 
detail, plans being produced at a scale ot 1:500 or 1:10(1 
Artefacts were also cullectcd cither from each featiire or from 
transeets vicross the sites and this material was studied bv thc 
pottery, lithics and small finds specialists. Many of the rock 
pictures werc traccd onto acetate and their locations plottcd 
by GPS or in relation to their kjcal environment by total 
stadon. 

A tf)tal of 126 sites were located falhng into a range ot 
typiis (see Table J). 

’i Me /. i0f sJ/es ka/Ud hy tbr Amri d* KJti/t/kiit} 

’ TYPE 


Rock ari, concentralions of 


^16 

Scttlcnients 


10 

Ceinetcries (niore than one 


58 

grave) 

with tumuli 

34 


with box gra ve s of sione 

11 


with red briek, lime' 

4 

Isoiated tumuli 

moriar reiidered mastaba 

5 

Occupaiion scaiiers 

of lithics and/or pottery 

16 

Enclosures (detensive ?) 


1 

Miscellaiieous. slielters* 


23 

huls ete 




^ All thc figiires given i n this report are provisional and will 
pmbnblv be adjasted after a carcfid study o f the project archivc* 
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A numbcr of these could bc datcd witli somc dt^gree af 
confidence (sec Table 2). 

Tahk 2. Sif^^skd daks forsiks hcafed by ihe Anm t o Kitifekmi Sun^y 


TYPC 

PER[OD 


Ccinelciies 

Kernia 

Post-Meroilic 

Medieval 

Lslamic 

1 

many 

14 

2 

Seitlenients 

Medieval 

7 

Oociipalion scatters iududing lithic 
scaUers and potterj concentralions 

Pulaeolithic 

Mesolilhic 

Neolithic 

Medieval 

I 

I 

3 

I 


Rock art 

/Ml arc carvtid on granite bcjulders and outcrops and thc hard 
naturc o F the stonc makes rhe rendition of finc detail impos- 
siblc. Thcrc arc a small numbcr of aandstunc outcrops but 
nonc tjf these bore any art. The prcfcrrcd locations are closc 
u> main routcs where thc art was readik \ isiblc to thc maxi- 
mum numbcr o f pcople* Sf>me drawings are isplated, others 
arc closely groiiped togcthcr, sometimes many co\ ering the 
whole of the facc of a suitablc Only very rarely was 
thcrc superimposition o f drawings. 

The range of subjects was limited with rhc vas r bulk o f 
thc drawings being of cameis, cither with or v%^ithoiit riders 
(Fig, 4), Sr^me are wc!l executed, others are of very littlc 
artistic merit. Cattle are also quitc common, snmc with long 
swccping horns (Fig. 5), 7\.lmf)st all havc thc four legs indi- 
\ idually drawn but a few of the cattle hai c the pairs of legs 


joined. Scvcral drawings of ostrich were also ntjted. The cjnly 
art tliat can h e dirccdy associated with a n histori c period arc 
the crosses which are prcsumably o f mcdicval date. \XTether 
their prcscnce has any relcvance tcj the date of the adjaccnt 
rock art is incapable of proof 

Cemeteries 

Those oi mcdicval and Islamic date arc readily rccognisable. 
The latter were only noted when they were ass(>ciated witli 
featiires of earlier date, Many arc still in usc* At sire 3-J-lO 
the Muslim ccmctcry lay immediately adiacent to the medi- 
eval cemeten’ with no apparent t^vcrlap although some o f 
the stonc uscd to mark the Muslim gni\'cs may ha\^e been 
taken from the earlier box grav^es. 

The medieval graves were covered by superstructures 
cither constructcd of rough stonc (Platc 1) or of red briek. 



P/tfk f. Bfj\\^rares /f/ f/je ff/tdkrfd if/ sfk 

m Mis Iskmd 


f n thc latter case all these appear to have been rendered i n a 
hard lime mortar: all lia\'e been cxtcnsivcly plundercd so chat 
no dctails of thc form of the superstructure were apparent. 





Ivgnn 4, drdmfigs nf tbree cameh ai sde 4-1 -34 (t) (se^k t:5}. 
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T/ijw i, druiihig ofa am/el ami lider sapetimposed mi djtit of a h&idfe fd s//t d-F-Sd (f) (sfak LS). 


Amnng rhti bricks used were snialJ triangular cxampli^s 
npproximateIy per side and also more clongated tri- 

angular bricks o f slighdy larger si7,e. Some of tht box graves 
were substantiiil striicturcs iip tn 50tSmm in height, many 
were much lower and somc gra\ es were marked onh' by a 
setting t>f stones. Almost all were rcctangiilar, rangingin size 
fmm very small monuments perhaps covering the graves nf 
childrcn to odiers tjver 2m i n length. A t'ew examp]cs u f st]uarc 
b(jx graves were noted on Mis Island and at d-Kcnisa. Very 
few <>f the box graves had been plundered. 

A range oi tumiili t} pes were noted among which were 
the folluwing: 

Typ e I - Ciravel covered mounds — the tutnuii associated 
with the Kerma pottery iippear co ha\'e l>cen o f this t)pe, 


although as they have bccn much disturbed their original 
form is uncertain. 

Type II - Ciravel ctwered mounds with a stone kerb — 
these were only noted at site 4-K-9 where they were assf>ci- 
ated with tiiinLili o f t^pc \'. Thtt kerb was a single line o f 
stones. 

Typc III - Gravcl co\ ered mound revetted in stone on the 
steeply sloping sides. 

Typc IV - As rypc I li bur niarkedly Vgg'-shaped wirh rhe 
poinred parr much higher that the rest ot rhe mound and 
revetted with stones forminga smuoth facc right to the sum- 
rniL Very wcll preserved exampics were found at site 3-CTl 
ncar et-Tereif (Plate 2). 

Typc V - Small ring tumuli, the ring formed of pieces of 



Ph/e 2. ^4 f f 'tgg^-diifped /mmihs^ Type I\ ] idsi/e 3-0- L 
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stone (Pljirc 3), 

Type VI - J^rge ring tumuli with the ring formcd of pieccs 
of stone (Colour Plate XXI). 

Type VII - Very smiill (approximately Im diameter) 
Cfjrbetled structures (Platc 4). 

Type VIII Cairns. 



i, A fii/jf Typr l j sf/e4-} '-38. 


The date of many of these types is unelear. Similar tumuli 
to thoseof type UI,cxcavated in thejebd Kulgcili region by 
the Archaeology Department of the Universit}^ of Dongola 
at Kareima, are of Post-Meroitie date. Types 111, IV and \U 
are only found on the alluvial deposits i n the wadi and 
palacochannd heds %vhile the other npes almost invanably 
t)ccupy hill tops and are fretjuently arranged along ridges 
(Colour Plate XXII). 

Within rhc serdement at site 4-F-16 a large number uf 
roughly circular pits apprc>ximateX 0.5 - bSm in diameter 
were observed where the carth was not obseured by w ind- 
blown sand. The abundant Neolithic pottery in this area 
suggested the pussibiiit\" that these pits were of that date. 
Hovvcvcr the prcscncc o f one bu rial assodated with glass 
beads, including one nidon bead^ soggcsts that thc)' are of 
later date. Whether they were all graves is unelear but some 
appear ro bc too smaif Similar fcatures were not recogniscd 
elsewhcre i n the surveyv^ 

Setdements 

Most of those recorded were of medieval date, They were 
charactcriscd by an abundant amount of pottery and by large 
niimbers of granite grinding bases. Structures were difficulr 
to rccogtiise at most sites. C>nl\' in the settlement on Umm 
iMuri island (3-j-5) were mud-brick buildings found in some 
profusion akhough nonc surv-ived as upstanding monuments. 
A t el-Ivenis a {4-F-7()) the decayed remains o f what was prob^ 
ably mud brick indicated the prcscncc of anothen Abundant 
rcd‘brick riib])lcwas found in oncarca at el-Kcnisa surround- 
ing a prtminent roek outerop but the narurc of the struc- 

^ Concentrations (jf sniall drcular pits have l>et!n rccordcd at Sai (Ck^us 
1995, B5-6, pL [II), on Artluan hland (Hdwards and Salih this vol- 
Lim(.% 59) and at Kcrrna {H^mncgar 1995). 



P/dU4. R/mjygnwe(i} wornmefiL 'Vype f 11 ift site 4-F-6. 

rure from which they came and how the idck outerop was 
aceommodated within the complex or structure is unelear. 
The oniy recognisable church was at site 3-J-18 on Mis 
Island. This was constructed with outer walls of red brick 
and mud-brick interior walls and was surrounded by a 
mastabaof rough stone. The buildingwas appn)ximatdy 15m 
square and survived as a prcmiincnt mound with small sec- 
tions of wali and a piece of lime-mortar pavement <^r basin 
visible tt)wards the sou th side. The site on U mm Muri (3-J- 
5) also had remains of what was presumably originally a stone- 
walled enclosure but (jnly two sides meedng at 9{r could be 
traced (Tlatc 5). 



Pkite 5. EHcIosme Wdll uitbiff the tmdkml settkmefit eit site 
^-J-5 otf Vmm Mmi tskmd 


Fort 

C9n a steep-sided island was a small, stonc-walled cnclosurc 
with a semi-cifcular tower enitjving excellenr views upstream 
and with a possible entrance leading down to the water s edge. 
A sniaU rcctangular rotun wzs set m the anglc of the wali. 
This was presumablv designed lor defence but the paucifv 
of (jccupation material within it suggests tbat it was not 
occupied on a permanent basis. 
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Piiite XI 7 /. Domefi tomh af Ai S heM AM Fa/n/j i Uh) a f Smi*£/kJ/K 


Ph/e XI L D&med/omh at Mohammad Giti^ 7km 
Jhffi /be € 0 £ist of the Ked Seih 



Pkik -Vr T/7 Dfmed hf//h SUd Ahef-yw^/ fJype Uic) at Sbikat. 





























P/dte KIK, Amri t o Kirhekmi The medkvaiforis at Smvmii hokliig upslnam. 



Phk KK. Amn tn KiHiekan Sun^j, \Kem acmss tbe Hik from jebti Mma ai Klrbekmi. 
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KXL A/fni to Kirhektw San '^ y . immhts qf t)'pe I 7 m fbe cemeter \ a 14 - 1 -^ 2 . 



Phft XXIL Amn fo Klrbekmi Tmmiii of ^pe I ^ akfig ndg^ af sfk 4‘K-7 hokhig imrtb imrards tht Kik. 
























rnf! Iv tfi^n wj l/jr ffppffsi/f fenfjfc o/SiA 



XXI I '. I )ifFt /hififitf^ Awf.ff?, RDOf!) — 
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Shcltcrs and huts 


Set in aiTi(>ng the roeks throughout the survey arca were 
drystone-w^allcd striicmrcs, eitber frcLsstanding ‘huts'or 'shcl- 
ters* abutting agaiast bfiulders or outerops (Pbte 6)* Some 
t)f these may hc nf rcccnr date, fJthcrs mav bc of some anuq~ 
uin. A numbec were certainly iissociatcd with medieviil pot- 
tery while an archer’s loosc was found wiihin tmc. There arc 
alsc) many arrangcmcrits of stones (Platc 7), the funetie^ns tjf 
which arc unelear. 


/Vtf/r 7* nf s a/ sUt 4-F-29 (3) on t. 'mm i\W/ iskm4. 
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The Archaeology of Arduan 
Island - the Mahas Survey 2000 

Dm>id N, Edimrds md A.U Osmari 

Introduction 

Systematic archaeoJogical survey in die Mi^has region o f north 
Sudan began in 1989 with a series of ficld seasons carried 
out by rhe Univ^ersiw of Khartoum in the Third Cataraet 
zone benveen Tombos and Kajbar-Sabu (Hdwards and 
Osnian 1992‘ 1994), Following a break of severaJ years, the 
project was revived diiring 1999, greatly assisted by a siib- 
stantial grant from the Kaycock Fund of the British Insd- 
tufe in Eastern Africa (BIBA), Building on the fonndadons 
nf the earlier work^ the project is tjperating as an interdisei- 
plinary programme combiningarchacologicai, historical, lin- 
guistie, folkloric and related researeh within a regional study. 

A stmng cmphasis is also being placed on collaborati^ e work 
with and betvvccn Sudanese institudons and expatriate 
researchers, as well as on the training and developmcnt o f 
Sudanese researchers. 

The spring 2000 season 

The miiin focus of the ficidwork this year was Arduan, a 
large island nieasuring some 12 x 6km, located in the heart 
of the Third Cataraet zone. This is the second largcst island 
on the Nile (if barcly an island at low river). It sdU remains 
relatively isolated and tbinly ptipulated, with a duster of vil- 
lagcs around Arduan itself, a seatter of smallcr scttlcmcnts 
aroLind its margins and a barren roeky interior (Fig. 1). There 
arc fcw settlements on its stuitliern side with only a single 
village, Gumaara, betw^een Barja and Amia, ailhough se\'eral 


small hamlets may be found f>n the south side of the river 
channel, Amla, at its Southwest corner, once an important 
village, now has a very small residcnt population. 

During the scason, nearly all the island margins were 
explored with stjine transects into the interior, mainly to as- 
sess the potential for palacolithic sites* Some 80 new sites 
WC re rccorded while further recording was carried out o n 
abouT 10 sites nutside the island. Return visits were also made 
to most sites o n the east bank between Tombos and Kedurma, 
locatcd in previous seasons, borh to assess cheir current con- 
dition as welJ as to more accurately locate them with a GPS. 
VCbrking i n conjunetion with a laiiguagc/tnp(>nyiTLic survey 
carried out h^' members of the Insdtute of African and Asian 
StLidies, Universiu' of Kliartoum, superviscd by hlcrman Bell, 
a novel and very uscful fcaturc of this season’s work was the 
accumuladon of numerous oral histories and traditions con- 
cerning the island and many of its archaeological sites. 

Late prehistoric sites 

Few Neolithic sites were found on the island. f iowcvcr, onc 
unusual ‘find* was a group of three poHshed stone axes, found 
by a local inhabitant on the edgc of the hamlet of Arduan 
Ivonj (Plate 1) . Such objects are relatively rare i n this region 
and we have prcviously only found a single fragment of an 
axc clscwhere in the Mahas regitm, near Kajbar. These may 
be compared with examples fmm the Neolithic cemeteries 
at Kadruka, south of Kerma (Rcinold 1994,6), Further north 
in [u>wer Nubia polished stone axes are bv no means ctjm- 
mon bu t examples arc kncjwn from Abkan Neolithic as well 
as A-Gr«jup contexts, although these arc gcnerallv short and 
thiek, \idth a broad convex edge and a rather narrovv butt 
(see Nordstrom 1972, 121 for rcferenccs), While polished 
stone axehcads are not uncommon finds in Kerma ctmtexts 
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Piak 1, dxes fmm ArdmuL 


smjill cut featurcs {Fig. 2); five of these were compktely 
cxcavatcd. Iraturcs 1, 3, 4 and 6 provcd tf> bc near circular 
pits e. 70cm in diameter and 30-40cm deep. Widi steep sides 
and slightly roundcd bases, rhcir sandy fills gcncrally c(jn~ 
taincd a few stnncs and sherds and (iccasianal tragments of 
bone, shell, wt>rked cjuartz and charcoal Recks, Pits 3 and 6 
produccd sherds tbat matchcd or joined sherds collected on 
the siirFice. Fcatiire 5 was markcdly smallcr than thc nther 
pits, 5()cm i n diameter and c. 30cm deep. W irh mtjre curved 
edges, ir kho had a smallcr soeket n Klem aeross, cut into its 
base. Its till contained several large stones but no fmds and 
this t'eature is pnibably a pnsr-hole, the soeket and %iimc paek- 
ing for htiidiag a poat, Fcatiire 2 was ntily part excaviucd and 
m a) have becn another post-hole while three other teatures 
(7-9) were nnt excavated, N o desiccated material was found 
in the pit hlls. 


(e.g. Bonnet 1990, 153, 164; Sjostrdm 1994, 7) they als« 
tend to be smaller and proportit^nally broader than tiur 
e\amples. 

One of the niost interesting late prehisnmc si tes tbund 
this season was what appears to bc an extcnsive *pre-Kerma’ 
scctlcmcnt, locatcd on the desert edge soiith of Aiduan vil- 
lage (AROOOl). C^overing c. 0.5ha thc sand and gia^Tl sur- 
face of the site \^'as marked by concentrarions of stones and 
pot sherds and many shallow sand-filled hollows, supcrfi- 
cially similar to those Icft by quaiTy pits (Plate 2). A narrtjw 



Phfe 2. S/frfdo^ of \Ptt-K( rmP st'k/medf fd Ardmifi (AlUyjOl) mlb 

sfffidagt. 


roek (juterop with a band r)f mica-rich tjiiartz ran rhrougli 
the east side of the site and many picccs of worked quartz 
were ncjted on tlie surface. The density of sherd material on 
the surface was remarkable and the many clustcrs fif large 
sherds cicarly rcprcscntcd parts of single vesseis; most 
appeared to be relati\'ely large bowl for m s* A fragtnent o f a 
copper allo) axe was also found, Surface collcctions were made 
from two sample squares (3m x 3m), onc of w'hich was then 
excavated. 

Bclow thc stony surface, the excavatcd arca re\calcd a 
coarse sandv deposit 10-2()cm dcep, under wbich were ninc 


I 




o 1 2m 

rigmy! 2. ARDOO! — pkm o f pits iwd poskh&ks m pfY-KermP sik, 

The relatirmship bcnvecn thc features revealed by the 
sondage and the condiriun o f the surface s till remains 
unelear. As noted abovc, when first discovered it was pre- 
sumed that tbe surtace features were thc result of quarrying 
aetivities of sonte kind, possiblv relativeh' recently. However, 
after excavation, no obvious rclationship could bc seen 
bctween thc surtacc and subsurface features, and no evidence 
was found for iiitrusive cjuarry pits post-dating thc prehis- 
toric fcarures which could account for the sand-filled 
depressions. The abundance (jf stones \vithin ftlls of the pits/ 
post-holes and thc dcmonstrable relationship henveen siir- 
facc sherds and pottery from the pit fills does suggcst that 
rnuch of the stonc and pottcr\’ on the surface comes troni 
material eroded out of subsurface features hy dcflaciotiary 
processes (for a diseussion of such processes, see Sadr 1991, 
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20“22). This in turn may alsio have become mixed with othcr 
material from deflated nccuparion Icvds. It was noted diir¬ 
ing cxcavadnn nf the pits that all the sherds came from the 
uppLT levels of the pit fills, and much of the surfacc pottery 
mav represent whole pots, or large fragments, originally 
placed in the top of pits. 

The small samplc of dcconued pottery from the site (Plate 
3) compares vvcll with material pnblished from recent exca- 



X ybef7fs[froffj A f fARDOOf). 

vationsof the 'prc-Kerma'sctdementat Kemia (Bonnet 1990, 
fig. 108; Privati 1988; Honegger 1997; 1999), currcntly 
dated to around 3000B(7 Amongst the tlner wares, the mc>$t 
common were burnished black-topped red wates (Fig. 3, 3- 
4) with a distinedve rippled decoration bclow the rim, sorne, 
as at Kcrma, with a narrt>w band of light brown faliric be- 
tween the Black rim and red slipped surface. (^oarser 
unslipped Black wares were also common (Fig. 3, 1-2), many 
with inciscd or impressed rim decoration, as also seen at 
Kcrma (Privad 1988, figs 1/2 and 2/8). A small number of 



FJguf-c X ARDOOf 


sherds were aisf> found with geometric impressed designs, 
but no substantial parts of vesseis of such typcs etiuki be 
reconstrueted. 

Similar pottery has been noted in surface ci>l]ections frorn 
several o the r si tes i n the M ah as region (Kdw^ards and Osman 
1992; 1994), but this represems the most substandal site so 
far rec{)rded. The sondage suggests the presence of both stor- 
age pits and structures at the Arduan site, as at Kerma, but 
no cvidencc has yct been found for associated burials. Attcn- 
tion may also be drawn to possible comparisons becwcen 
the Arduan site and a large Ncolithic site, with a similarly 
pitted surlace with subcircular featiires, recently idendfied 
(jn Sai island (Cjcus 1995, 85-6, pl. 111). The rcsults of exca- 
\ ations at Sai ha\ c vet to bc reportec;!, but it will bc interest- 
ing to see ht>w the surface rem ain s there ma), <jr may not, 
relate to underh ing features. 

interpretation of the Arduan material and irs ciiltural as- 
sociations is presentlv based largely on comparisons with dnds 
from Kerma, wherc such pottery seems to bc part cjf a devel- 
oping tradition which condnues into the 'Harly Kerma’ pe- 
riod, as wcll as being part of ageographlcally more extcnsive 
ceramic tradition of the ‘A-1 lorii:nnk Whar is still far from 
clcar, however, is how such material mav relate t<j pre-exist- 
ing 'late NeoUthic' ccramic traditions in this region, clcarly a 
cjuestion of great importance with regard to tracing the ori- 
gins of Kerma- Our knowledge of latc Neolithic ptJttery in 
this region is scill relatively limited (and derivecl from burial 
contexts rather than scttlcmcnt sites), based on preliminary 
repovts from the Kadruka cemeter) South of Kerma. In view 
t>f this, more detailed study f^f material from this and other 
latc Ncolithic" and/or ‘pre-Kcrma’ sites in the survey area 
mav' be able to thR)w lurther light on such k^nger^term cuh 
tiiral developments during the fourth-third milicnnia BC. 

A further unusual rinci o f material probably of broadly 
similar date was made on the east edge rjf i\rduan village. 
High amidst one of the granite outerops, which arc such a 
feature of the cataraet region, large parts of two pnts were 
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fcjund as a ciustcr of sherds, Thin scattcrs «f sherds arc not 

unusual amcrngs^t tliese outcrops, although thcir origin nftcn 
remains far from clcan Thesc vcssels were particulidy unu¬ 
sual, howevcr, in being substantiaDy reconstructablc and wcll 
preserved, and both would seem to date to the prc- or ‘Early 
Kerma^ pcriods* The first vcssel was a very finc red burnished 
bnwl (Fig, 4, I) with bands of fine impressed clecorarion 
running down thc body from just bclow [he rim. The deep 
and pc^intcd hjrm suggests a reladvelvcarlv datc ('prc-Kernia^ 
or possibly 'Rark Kernia’) and paralleis ‘A-Circmp' forms. Such 
decoration is aiso a fcature of T^arly Kcrma* fincvvares (c.g. 
Grarien 197B^ 151-2, fig. 42)* Similar dccomion also oc- 
eufs in the early ‘C-Grcjiip* in J.ower Nubia (Bietiik 1968, 
Taf, 2, Ia 12; Williams 1983, pl. 4B), but gencrally on shal- 
iower bow Is. The second vessel (Fig* 4,2) was less coinpletc, 
but preservcd a substantial part of an eliiborate inciscd gco- 
mctric design, althcRigh cme which sccms ditficult to paraJ- 
lel. Such a layout is not cnmnion in T^-Groiip’ material, and 
pcrhaps has more in common with somc vessel npes with 
vani ingincised panels found in 'A-Gi oup' c<mtexts in J .tm er 
Nubia (c,g, Nordstrrim 1972, pl. 173.3). 



The circumstances (jf the depasition of two such fine ves- 
sels in the middle of a roeky ourerop remain obscurc. f low- 
ever, thcir fine qualit 3 ^ is such as to suggcst fhc)- were not just 
part of the debris of a campsite, and it is tempting to suggcst 
that they may represent a deLiberate deposit of somc form. A 
further unusual feamre of thc red bowl is that one area of the 
surface below thc rim w^as coated (a handprint?) with what 
appears to havc been red oehre, or a similar substance, The 
prcscncc of red ochre (a ‘ptjwerfuh colour and substance) is 
perhaps another indication of the ‘speciar naturc of thesc 
vesseis and its tempting to suggcst that they represent a ritual 
deposit(s) of somc typc, 

This possibilip' is of particular inrerest as oiir ongoing 
cthnographic work is aiready suggesting that many such rock 


outerops have enjoyed a special significance in thc local land- 
seapes in more rcccnt periads* Strong associations of roeks 
and rock outerops with elements t>f the 'spirit world* rccall 
praetiees encountered i n sc%^eral arcas i n Sudan (e.g. 
MacMichacl 1967, 73, 100-101, 127), and herc wc arc also 
getting somc indications that thc prcscnce of rock drawings 
in such placcs may also be expkined in such terms. While 
thc projection of such recent asstjciations into prehistory is 
not without problems, this chance find certainly raises the 
possil>ility that such locations ma)^ also havc enjoyed spccial 
significance in the landscape of thc third millennium Bti. 

Kerma sites 

Onlv two new Kerma sites were found this scason o n Arduan 
island, although further reconnaissance along the wadi Sys¬ 
tems, which run scmth of Arduan towards Tombos, rcveaicd 
scv^eral more sites. Following the First discovery of sevenil 
small Kerma-period sites along the Wadi Ikrjar in 1991 
(Edwards and C3sman 1992, 5^9), ir now sccms clear that 
there was quite cxtensivc occupation in this hinterland as 
late as the sccond millennium BC. Whilc it was not possible 
to carry out a systermtic walking survey and mapping of 
sites along the wadis this season, additional reconnaissance 
work along several wadi branehes indicates that late prehis- 
torie sites are very common on banks of ancient alluvium 
often encountered along the wadi margins* The enigmade 
burnt red features, widcly encountered in the Kerma basin 
and further south (Welsby 1996, 5), are also common in 
thesc areas. Further groups of wadi walls (Plate 4), pussibly 
reladng to watcr-har\-csting systems, were also locatcd. N o 
uncqui\ ocal dadng evidence has vet bccn tound, but at least 
one group of walls had cxtensive spreads cjf Kerma period 
pcjttcry associated with it. 



/ Vtf/f 4. R/Mk iw//s tilong ihe tAge qf thr Wadi VafpK 


A new Meroitie cenietery (ARD 013) 

Only a single Meroitie site was found on the island, a cem- 
etery (ARD013) (>n the desert edgc on thc south side of 
Arduan vilJage. Prcvious work has onlv identificd a single 
early Meroitie cemerery in thc cataraet region hetween 
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Tombos and Kajbar at Fad Fiast, opposite the east end of 
Arduiin island (Edwards and Osman 1992, 63)* This new 
ccmetcry was located i n a bank of andent alJuvium, cut by a 
scries of .small guliics. The quarrying of day for use in the 
construction of new houses on its north side had danaaged 
the site in recent jears and the location o f several grav^es was 
visible on the surface, together with a thin scatter t)f sherds. 
During that quarrying work an almost complete red bur- 
nished Meroitie whed-made jar (Fig, 5, 1) was fotind by 
one of the locaJ inhahitants. Surfacc sherding produced lim- 
ited material, i n which orange-burnished vvheel-madc 'w’^ares 
were tnost common, inciuding some dccorated fragment^;. 
The sinall dosed jar (Fig. 5j 3) had a burnished orange sur- 
facG, decf)nited with black bands and a red rim. A fragmerit 
of a Jarger jar also had a burnished orange slip with black 
dccoration infilled in red (Fig. 5, 2), No sherds of the dis- 
tinetive Meroitie black-burmshed orbrown handmade wares 
(Rose 1996, 119-21, Wares Al, A2, A4) were noted. In 
addition to Meroitie material, a few small sherds of what 
appear to be Napatan o r possibly New KJngdom wares were 
noted, indicahng an earlier phase of the sitc’s use. 



bodies wcvc recr>\Trcd from the shaft EU, inciuding well-prc- 
served (naturally mummified) body parts, still ardeuiated. 
Much Soft tissuc survived as welJ as scalp hair on tine skull, 
and finger nails stained with henna. Much of two further 
bodies, clearly not hi were found in the norrh side of 
the chamber. The original shape of the chamber cannot defi- 
nitely be determined as most of its south side was quarried 
away Articulated body parts (found in the shaft) conhrm 
that some at least of the bodies were buded in an cxtcnded 
position. Howevcr, as the grave chamber was no more than 
l.Sm long, ir is possible that others were buried in a con- 
traeted position. 

Pottery recovered from the fiUs was very mixed and not 
ail the sherds may relate to the original burials. It induded a 
large fragment of an oil bottle (Fig* 5, 4), se\'^eral sherds of a 
hand-made jar (Fig. 5, 6), a coarse wheel-made dish/bowl 
(Fig* 5, 5) and a large rim sherd of a coarse open dish (not 
illustrated), whose very worn edges indicate i t had been uscd 
as a digging sherd. The oii lx3trlc is an imported ‘Aswani’ 
vessel rypc cnmmonly found in Meroitie graves in Middie 
and Lower Nubia. The hand-made jar is a micaceous brown 




rigitrt 5. A temfir pottetyfivm / 3. 


Two heavil\' damaged grave s were selcctcd for a tes t exca- 
vation* Grave 1 had previt>usly been damaged hv quarrving 
its south side, which had cut into its chamber. This proved 
to hc an east-west oriented grave with a sloping shaft c. 3m 
long leading to a chamber at the west end (Fig 6)* The cham¬ 
ber entrance had a stone bltjcking, parts of which remained 
w sl/u. The grav^e was much disturbed, both from robbing 
in antiqiiin^ as well as more rcccntly. I^rge parts of three 


siltware. While such coarse hand-made wares a re uncom’ 
mon in Meroitie grave s it appears similar to material recorded 
at Qasr Ibrim (Rose 1996, 12(J, fig. 4.6; warc A3a) and may 
be associated with the original burials. By ctmtrast, the wheeh 
made dish with its red rim-stripe, in a matt brown mica- 
cetius silt fabric, is very similar to Napatan material recorded 
from the Tombos area (Edwards and Osman 1992, 20) and 
wTjuld appear to be intrusive* 
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Cimve 2, Icicntcd 2 . littlc to thc west, was CNptJScd bv the 
cffccts of crosion and quanying and it scems likcly rhat at 
least 0.5m of fturfact: Sioil has bct^n lost sinttr thtr gfavc was 
originally exca\'iitcd. On a slightly diffcrcnt oricntation from 
Gtavc rhe tomb consisted <)f sloping shaft at Icast 2m* 
long with a tapering anial chamber at the east cnd (Fig, 7). 
The lower parts of twn bodies, dorsally cxtcnded, feec to the 
east, werc prescrved at the east end of the chamber area but 
the upper bodies and skuUs were absent. \X hile most of the 
k)wcr limbs of the botlies wcre wcll prescrved with some soft 
tissuc prescrved, scattcred bones ncar the sutdace were much 
more poorly prescr\ cd and had clearly bccn CNposed by rf ib- 
bing, At the basc of the chamber, a regular area of dark brown 
staining of the ground surface probably oiitlmes the arca of 


a wooden eoffin although no fragments of this survived, Just 
to the viTst of the probablc locadon of the chamhcr entrance 
a smalJ pit was found in the flotjr of the grave shaft. Infilled 
with sih and a few stones, no cvidence was found as to the 
purpose of this feauire. No artefacts were f(jund with the 
burials. 

\X hile the artefactiiaJ evidence is limited^ it seems likcly 
that both graves were Meroitie, although i t may be expected 
that Napatan or possibly New Kingtlom graves arc to bc 
found close by. In \ iew o t the scarcit)^ Meroide sites in 
this region, and its insecure position on the edgc of the vil- 
lage, further invesrigation of this site is clearly dcsirablc and 
it is hoped that further cxcavarions may bc carried oiit here 
i n the futurc. 



eroded ground i»ffacc 



rignre 7 , Plmi midpmfik of Meroitkgrm'e A RDO! 3/2. 
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Medieval settlemcnt 

Scvcral siibstantial medievaJ sltes werc; identitied and all the 
major modern scttlcments on the island have cvidcncc for 
medieval villages or hamlets in their immediate vicinity. The 
best-preserved sites tended to bc found in more isolated ar- 
eas such as on the seasonal islands of Sugden, Mugi^ir, Kur 
and Melejab-Shyinirki. It seems likcly that other substantial 
settiements existed, but their remains now lie under the mod¬ 
ern \'illages^, In severaJ areas in and ari>iind the spread of ham- 
lets vvhich comprise Arduan village, largc spreads of medi- 
eval ‘Christian'' portery were noted^ but no sertlement foci 
couJd be idcntificd. Two church sites were locatcd, onc on 
Melejab islami and anfjther at Barja (Fig. 8, left), both cmly 
preserved at foiindadon level. Parts of a rare upstanding niud- 



W'hile man}^ will icmain difficult to date, and such struc- 
tures may have served a number of purposes, their ahun- 
dance suggests that they shoLiId be treated as an importnnt 
component of the medicval (and later) scttlemcnt landscape. 
The very snanll stonc and inud buildings enct>imtered in 
northern Nubia by Burekhardt in 1813 (Burekhardt 1819, 
140-1) may wcU ha^^c bcen of siniilar t)pes. 

Among the general spread of medieval sites, one interest- 
ing groiip comprised seven 'castie-bousesk a typc o f scruc- 
turc wbich appears in Lower and Middle Nubia in the later 
medie^"al period (Adams 1994). These were found at thrcc 
locations on Arduan, one at the west end on the seascmal 
island of Siigden (Sugden Koru SUG0U3), three in Barja 
(Mooga BKJ004, Diffmog BRJ005/2-.3) and three in a grnup 



Bttrja - Diffimff; Su^dart - Ofuia {SUG002} 
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hrick huilding were found on the edge of the modern ham- 
let at Sugden Onda (T% 8, right). Two largc cncloscd sites 
were found on Mugur island (MUO004) and Melejah 
island (MLGOOl), b<3th built C3n raised rocky areas overlooh’ 
ing the river (Colour Plate XXIII, Fig, 9), the first located 
almost directly aeross the river from the great stonc enclo- 
sure at Marakol (Edvvards and Osman 1994, 40-41). Both 
seetn likcly to date to the later medie\"al period and may well 
have been occupied in later centuries as well. 

A further elemen t o f medieval scttlcments were many small 
roLigh stone stnictures* cnmmonly found amongst roekv 
outcnjps. The luw stune walls o f both recti linear and 
subcircular struccurcs mav indude the remains of small buts, 
although some may also be animal pounds. While many sin- 
gle cxam ples were encountered, i n som e arcas, notably 
Melejab Island and Fad East, groups of several were found, 
hiddcn among the rcjcks and low liills. Surface shcrds indi- 
cate that many of these are of medieval date, and it seeins 
likely that these small sites represent small settiements, some 
perhaps rcmptirary ‘camps\ and perhaps mnre spedfically 
‘refuges\ The existence of such refuges in inaccessible and 
*hidden’ locations, occupied in perinds of insecurip', is a fea- 
ture of locai oral histories reiating to more recent periods. 


at the east end of Melejah island (Shyinirki MLCiPUl, 
MLGU(I2, MLGU()7), onc being incorporated into the largc 
endosure there (Fig, 9), The design of all the structures vvas 
very similar, with a lower storey built in st<me and a second 
floor in mud brick (Fig. 10), Like ""casde-houses’ further north 
diseussed h\' /\dams, the lower floors o f these buildings com¬ 
prised a series t»f small vaulted rooms, with no cxternal 
cntranccs, but cmeretl from the upper rooms of the sect>nd 
storey (Adams 1994, 18). Surface collections of portery also 
placc t hem i n the ‘l.atc Christian’ pcrir>d. 

These buildings may be added tf) several other examples 
found previously in the region. (M the West bank, a build- 
ing of this typc was found at Tajab Toona (Fdwards and 
Osman 1994, 33), while a cluster o f several are found in the 
metiieval viJlage on Jawgul island 43), Similar struc- 
aircs but built endrely in mud brick may be found in the 
medieval ^■illage o f Tinutti {op.df.f>?>-4) with a further iso- 
latcd structure at Haleeba sire 90/48). As vet no 

examples have been lound in the area hirther north between 
the Kajbar cataraet and Sesi-Ddgo, On the east bank, three 
more cxan:iples h^rm a small scttlemcnt at Awai, on rhe sca- 
sonal island of Kur, at the Southwest corner of Arduan 
(Edwards and Osman 1992, 45), Idke the Arduan cxam- 
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ples, those at Awai, Tinutti and Haleeba may cnnfidcntly be 
datcd t<y thc latcr mcdieval pentid, alrhough dadng evidcnce 
for the buildings atToona and ]a\vgul i$ Icss ccrtain, datcablc 
shcrds from surface coUcctions also induding ‘Classic Chris- 
rian* or earlier upcs- 

These buildings add significandy ro thc numbcr o f this 
dass af *castic-houses’ and allow some amplitlcation of thc 
conclusions Atlams drcw io hi& rcccnt study* As he suggestcd, 
thc construcdtjn ot* ‘blind cdlars’^ in the lowcr floors o f thc 
buildings is a Irbature comm(?n to all and it seems to bc a 
fcarurc diffcrentiacing‘castlc-hnuscs* found sauth of Tanjur 
(in the stHithern Batn el-Hajar) frtjm those tound furthcr 
north in I,t>wcr Nubia (Adams 1994, 18), Their abundance 


in this areawould furtlier support the case that buildings of 
this r\'pc rcprcsent a distinctive regional architectural form, 
occurring in thc arca hct\veen thc Southern Batn d-Hajar 
and thc stsuthem end of die Third Cataraet. As found fur- 
ther nf>rih, they oecur both as isolated units and as parts of 
largcr settkrnents, and mosi commonly i n dcfcnsible loca- 
tions such as islands (Adams 1994, 16). However, those at 
Awai, Sugdcn and Mdejab do not nppear to have becn sited 
with a cnncern ftjr maintaining vicws upstream along thc 
river as was suggestcd tt>r the northern examples {fac.dt), 

Post-medieval and Islaniic archaeology 

Our project has an explicit concern fnr investigating thc more 
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recenr p<>st-medie\^il liiston^ of thc re^on, w liich corresponds 
with what may broadly be termed thc 'Islamic pci kxr. The 
mt>st proniinent fcamres nf this period in thc region arc its 
D/ff/(t'uvnfiitd housc!;/casdcs) and dt)nnt.d^///?/;f7t()mbji. This 
ycar, as parr o f the nur collaborative investigations vvith thc 
Nubian language and toponvm survev, spccia! cfforrs were 
made t« improvc oiir records nf sudi Tslamic’ sites and ttj 
begin to collcct oral histories and traditions associatcd with 
nc\\' sites found on Arduan as wcll as sites prcvioiisly locatcd, 
an undertaking which has proved both sLicccssful and srimu- 
laring. The DJffi are an tinusiial class uf site, aiready rccug- 
nised as being a distinetive featurc of thc Middle Nubian 
landscapc occuriing onlv in arcas stjuth of rhc Barn ei-Hajar 
(Adams 1987, 338), with at least 39 examplcs {lt>cally known 
as Kom;fi7) rccordcd i n thc Sik( >Qt region between Dai and 
Nihvani (Vila 1979, 71-120), The manv csamples in the 
Alnhas region add considerably to this number and this sea- 
Sf>n a further 11 00 sites were rccordcd on Arduan island 
and its immediate environs* Se^ eral odiers elsewhere in the 
cataraet region, regisrered diiring previtjus fieldwork seasons» 
were revisited and, to date, o^‘er 30 havc bccn rccordcd i n 
the survey area. 

W'hile we have begun to accumulate a considerable 
amoiint of Information about such skes, many t^uesrions 
concerning their purpose and funerion remain unrcsolved. 
W'hile some dearly havc the capabilin^ of serving defensh e 
pnrposes, as Torritled btjuses’, they show considerable vari' 
et\' in form. Sonic contain complcxcs of internal rooms and 
yards while others have very litde in the wayof internal striic- 
tiires and are bttle more than enclosed yards with corner ttjw- 


ers (('olour Place XXIV, Eng. 11). Their distriburion is also 
very variable. The Dijpon Arduan are waddy dispersed uith 
Lisuallv onlv a singlc cxamplc found within the envirnns of 
exisring communities. In other parts of the regitjn they are 
sometimes more abundant, and in some \ illages such as 
Mashakeila (Rdwards and Osman 1992, 68-73) and thc 
Delgo area, se\ eral examples may b e rinmd clu stered i n \ ery 
closc proximity. Sirnilar clustcrs havc also bccn noted In thc 
Silcoor region (\'ila 1979, 7.3, fig. 22), 

Dating the sites Still remains problematic, CTcncalogics of 
lineages associatcd with the buildings ot'ten spa n several gen- 
crations, raking us back into thc early 19’^ ceniury at icasr, 
Preliminary work on the Diffl in the Sikoot region has aiso 
suggested that many date to the early 19''‘ century, and per- 
haps more parricularly to the afrermath of the cnnqucsf of 
the region by Ismail Pasha (1820-21), being ass{)ciaced w ith 
locd magnates (‘gou^erneurs locaux^ cjf that pedtjd (\rila 
1979, 72-3), 1 iowcvcr, such cvidcnce is by no means con- 
dusive and some may wcll predate this period, as Adams has 
suggested (1987, 338). 

W'hethcr some may bc associatcd with ejirber ptjlitical units 
certainly requires investigation, I Jnks with local Tings’ {///eks) 
notably those of Sai i n the Siktjot and Koka in thc Mahas 
region (Osman 1982) during the 17'' -18'^ centuries are cer¬ 
tainly possible and the distriburion of such sites may pro- 
vide useful pointers Ebr fbturc research, Lt is, for exainple, 
notew'oithy that one duster of such sites occurs i n the Hamid- 
Koyekka arca south of Sai (Vila 1979, fig, 22) where 
liurekhardt reporeed the existence of a ‘king, or Melek, of 
the .Arab tribe t>f Hamyde, who is tnbutar)^ to the gtjvcrnors 
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of Nubia* (1819, 56)* The histories these smalbscalc poli* 
ties and their rciationship with the late Otttnnan K/fs/je/ rul- 
ers of Lower Nubia still remain obseure, but future work i n 
this area is likdy to prave v^ery fruitful. 

\X hile the D/ffi represent the most common ciass o f 
Islamic period skes in rhe region, some additional work was 
carned-out this season on a \ ery unusual and anomalous site 
atjcbel Kadamusa (Hdwards and Osman 1992,85-6), which, 
whilc clearly of p{>sMiiedieval date, still rematns difficult to 
interpret (Plate 5)* Located on rhe cast bank of the Nile north 
of the cataraet, opposite Narnarti island, this endosed settlc- 
ment occupics a low hill close to the river bank (Fig* 12). 
The relatively gentle hill-slopes c>n the east and north sides 
are protectcd l^y a low rubbie wali, while rhc stccp sourhern 
slope appears tfi be undefended. A notable feature of the 
settlemenr interior is the prcscnce of 15-2U regular miid- 
briek buildings constructcd of highly distinetive large flat 
green mtid brieks, located cm a seiies of rocky termees run- 
ning down rhc west facing slopc, FAccptionally, a small 
enclosure built on a low roek oiitcn>p at the northwest cur- 
ncr of the site was built of smaller mud brieks similar in 
colour to those normally encountered in this region. Some 
of the buildings have walls preserved up ro Ini high, but 
most appear tc:i have bcen dcliberatcK' denKjlished, again a 
very unusual feature. 

On the South side of the hill there is a small cemetery, 
marked by tvvt) upstanding mud-brick tombs and sevcral 
regular rows o f graves marked bv low mounds, stime sur- 
rounded by \ow rectangular m alis. The two upstanding tombs 
differ from the niorc common rf>rm t>f Q//hh^i rombs, asso- 
ciated with locai Islamic teachers or hol)^ men, which arc 



d9iffi) - of kik mitmy 

built to ailow access to a grave within, and secm to represent 
a rather different type oi monumental tomb. N o similar 
tombs arc known from elscwherc in the M a has regi{>n , 
altht>ugli they appear similar to examples in an unusual cem- 
etery at 1 lamid-Kuchungi, on the west bank near Sai (\hla 
1979, 112, fig. 71), Further potentially comparable tombs 
also occur in lx>wer Nubia, at for cxamplc Jcbcl Adda and 
Agargia (Adams 19S7, fig* 7) ahhough these are (jnly knov\ n 
from general pbotographs and mme arc well-dated. 

The date and associations o f this unusual settlcmcnt and 
its cemeterv Still remain iincertain. rdnant de Bellefond’s 
report of the site, les ruines d'un village ct cellcs d*un petit 
fort cn briques erues’, when be passed through this area in 
1821 (1958, 17), provides a krnmms auk {jmm for the site* 
Ilowever, bevond suggesting a date range hctween c. 1550 
and f. 1801), more preclse dating remains difficult. One pos- 
sibilitv being considered at the mnment is that this may have 
been an Ottoman milirary (jutposr, cstablished sometime 
after the initial Turkish campaigns \^■hich rcachcd the Third 
f'ataract in 1584 (Alexander 2000). l'he locadon of the site, 
the regular plan and consiruction of the internal buildings 
and its {Jthervvise unusual features are certainh' compatiblc 
with such a hyptjthesis. While \ve arc still far ham beingable 
confirm this suggestion it is ciear that the archaeological 
study of such sites has considerablc potential for adding to 
our still limited know'ledge of the post-medieval history of 
this region. 

Conckisions 

This season has added considerably to our knem ledge of this 
region and has provided vaJuable new inforniation on the 
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stittlcmeni: history of Arduaa island. The apparent absence 
of major Keima or New Kingdom sites b notabic and it seems 
likely that by the sccfmd millenniiim BQ this roeky and 
barren area was reladvely marginal and unattraetive for set- 


tlcmcnt* Ir certainly seems likely that the main north-south 
roiites along the river wiJJ not havc followed the main river 
bank here and wiU have by-passed the islancl The abundant 
evidence for Kcrma period occupation in the wadi Systems 
of the Wadi Farjar maywell, at least in part, rdate to such a 
route cutring aeross the bend in the river south of Arduan^ 
avoUling this difficult area. The extent and naturc ot the 
iMcroitic presence at Arduan village remains to be deter- 
mined, but as \ ci the cemetery found here remains the only 
site nf this period on the island. As is apparent today, this 
represents the most attractive location for settlemcnt tin the 
island. Flowever, within the contcxi of wider patterns of 
iMcroitic settlement i n Middle and Lower Nubia it may be 
noted thar it is one which also niarks a convenient outpost 
for managing river rransporr in the middle of the cataraet 
s^one» and perhaps more speciUcally for managing traffic 
aroLind a series of small rapids which are qiiite prominent 
here at low river; it is perhaps not coincidental that Vwo sub- 
stantial medieval si tes (at Marakol and Mugnr island) face 
each other aeross the n\er here. Such imperati\cs secm to 
have been of major iinportance in determinlng the location 
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ot many Mcroitic settlcmcnts furthcr north, cspcciallyin che 
rocky Batn L'l-Majar (Edwards 1996, 86) and vnAy welJ have 
bccn here. 

N n post'iMtToidc sitcs havc hccn idcntificd, reflecting chcir 
iilmost complete absence in thc cataract and on thc 

cvidcnce we havc so far, the general pattern of scttlemcnt we 
sec tt>da)' was only begmning ttj be established in the early 
medicval period, By the kter mcdieval period, serdetnents 
had bccn esrablishcd an>und the isknd, in or dose to the 
si tes of the modern villages. In general terms, this fits well 
with the evkknce we have for the settkment history of the 
region bervveen the Third Cataraet and the Batn el-Hajar as 
a whole, where extensive and dispersed ‘riirar settlement can 
be identifjcd no carlier rhan the very latc post-Meroitie or 
earlv medieval periods. 

f-Aidcncc for the cxistcnce of distinetive regional archi- 
tectural forms in both the late medieval (‘Late C’hrigtian’) 
and post-medieval periods, in the for m of the kastie-houses* 
and 'Diffi/Kourfas’, is nf considcrable inrerest in lelation to 
the emergence o f M ah as and S Ikoot regional identities. Whi le 
we arc far from understanding the cxacr purpf)se(s) which 
these two dasses ot structures served, thev represent promi- 
nent material manifestadons of a particiilar settlement land- 
seape with its own histon- which dcveloped in the Middle 
Nubian region, which in mrn may be disdnguished from 
that o f both Lower Nubia proper to the north and the Don- 
gola Reacli to the south. Furthcr regional distinetions in the 
post-medieval period niay also be identified in the distribu- 
tion f)f tf>mbs, which, while common in bfJth the 

Mahas and Sikoot regitms, do not appear to be found fur- 
ther nfjrth in the Batn d-Hajar or l.ower Nubia proper 
(Adams 1987, 338). 

This project has a number (jt aims, having spedfic aca- 
demic research interests i n e^ploring the long-rerm settlc- 
ment history tsf the region, as well as wishing to contribute 
to the ongoing exploration aiid docunTcntation o f the ar- 
chaeology of the Sudan, Howcver, we arc also interested i n 
encoLiraging a wider popular interest and concern for the 
culruial heritage, both within the project area in locai com- 
munides and niore generalh; To this end, we hope to be able 
to produce more popular reports on our work (in Arabic) 
and in our first main scason liosred lectures, a ven- succcssfui 
exhibition and an ‘open day^ at our field camp in Arduan, all 
of which were very well attcndecL The interest and support 
for our work was verY cncfjuraging and w’c hr>pe that we will 
bc able to build on this goodwill i n the futurc- 

The archaeological fiekl team consisted of Prof. Ali Osman 
(Dept o f Archaeology, Uni versi w o f Khartoum), Dr. Da\ id 
Bdwards (School of Archaeological Studies, University of 
I .eicester), Azhari Mustafa Sadig (Dept of Archaeology, Uni- 
versity of Khartoum), Fai^ Hassan Osman (Archaeological 
Research Centre, Nilc Valley UniversiTv, Atbara), Abdcl 
Moneim Ahmed Abdalla (Dept. of Archaeology, Shendi 
Universit}^) as well as rwo staff froni the Sudan National 
Corporation for Anticjuides and Aluseums, Amal Awad 


Mokhtar and Amal Hassan Gasmalla. We were also joincd 
from Nairobi b\- Rva Ormrnd (Cardiff University), on a 
graduate attaehment to the BI FA, and were pleased to be 
able to givc her this opportunity to gain cxpcricncc of work- 
ing in Sudam We are gratefiil to the NCAMS for granting 
the survey license and the University of Ivharttjum for sup’ 
porting the project. Thanks also to /Vhmed d iVlotassim and 
Daniel, the inhabitants of Arduan, and espedally Abdel Nur, 
Nureddiin and Usta^ Maaiik for all rheir assistance and hos- 
pitalit}^ to the fielci team. 

The projecFs wcb site, which is rcgularly updated, may be 
foLind at http://\\A\Av;oldnubiaxom 
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Reconstructing the History of 
Scttlement Patterns in the 
Mahas: Evidence from 
Language and Place-names 

Muhummcfd jcihi Hasbim and Hennan Belf 

The region of thcThird Cataract of the Nilc Ls rhrcatened hv 
a projected dam at Kajbar [Kajbaar|J An intcrdisciplinary 
cntcrprisc kmavn as [he Mahas Proiect is n()w bcing con- 
dnctcd thcrc by the Department of Archaeology f d' the L^ni- 
versit)' of KhartoLim. Partidpants representing various diS’ 
cipiines share the goal of reconstructing the historv of 
boLindaries and setticnicnt patterns. In addition to archaeo- 
logical Work, the project includcs an ccological studv, an 
investigatinn of N ubian dialccts and a survey of Nubian geo- 
graphical naines. 

The survey of place-names in 1999-2000 covered the 
islands and both riverbanks from the shaikhdom of Kajbar 
[Kajbaar| (19" 56'N/3(r 32T) tf> the Southern part of the 
shaikhdom of Tajab |Taajaab] (19"49’N/30" The cir- 
CLiitous roures of the survey especially around the island nf 
Arduan fArduaanJ adcled up to more than 101) kilometres. 

The stutly of place-names involvcs the im estigator dirccth' 
with the iocal enmmunities tfj n much greater degree than i s 
normal with archaeokigical work, It f)pens new dimensions 
ot evidence for soK ing problems of miitual concern. The 
present report will focus on rccent ctmtributions of the Sur- 
vev tjf NiLibian Place-names and also on the results of the 
investigation of Nubian dialeers. 

Project Procedures and Pcrsonnel 

The Mahas Project has a Direetor, Ali Osman Salih, \vh{> is 
nor only a native speaker of the Iocal Nubian language, but 
alstj an original residen t of the v illage of Mashakeela i n the 
Third (^ataraet region. He has heen producing studies of the 
regitui for more than three decades (Osman 1969; 1978; 
1982). In rccent ycars h e has coJIaborated with David 
[^dw ards (Osman and f - dwai ds 1992; pAlwards and Osman 
1992; 1994). Thcir insights are valuable^ not least in hclp- 
ing ro formulate hypothcses for further in\'cstigation. 

Tlie Survey o f Nubian Place-names was activated within 
the Mahas Project in April 1999 as a result of a grant from 
the Bryan Haycock Memorial Pund administered by the Brit- 
ish Institute in P4tstern i\frica. The late Bi van Mavcock coni- 
bined an interest tn the Nubian ianguages with his wtn'k on 
Sudanese archaeology* The Oki Nubian language was the 

* Nubiiin spcllings app^-ar i n squiirc hmckctsi. Tliu ateent m^irks the 
fir^t liigh ttme in the bastc diccjoniiry furm tjf the nanie. Geminiuion 
(if ctsnsfmanrs is indtcated by doublin^ tlie ctinsunara. \ owtfl length is 
miirkctl by Joiibling rhc v^ 5^\ eL 


subject of his last lecture before he was fatally injured by a 
car as he was cycllng Home in Kdiartoum in 1973. He had 
always devoted himsclf to his Sudanese students, and onc of 
these students was Ali Osman. 

The rccent Survey of Nubian Place-names was the out- 
growth of a much earlier survey condueted in 1962-64 in 
the areas which were flotjdcd by the waters of the High Dam 
ncar Aswan (Bell 1970). The rccent survey began i n early 
1999 with a pilot project. A Nubian researeh investigator, 
Muhammad Jalai Hashim, was instructcd in ficldwork proce¬ 
dures. He was gi\'cn copies of the Ah/has S/rn^ey l anil 

2 (i Mwards and Osman 1992; 1994) in order that he might 
famiiiarizc hitnsdf with the idenrified archactdogicai sites 
before he began his fieldwork, M e then recorded place-names 
from the Kajbar cataraet to a point abuut 15 kilometres up- 
stream as far as the sliaikhdoms of Nauii [Nawrij and Shofcin 
[ShtKifcen].' On a secoiid Held trip he was accf>nipanied bv 
Mohammed Pd 1 ladi Hashim who provided valuable insights 
from his extcnsivc knowkdge of the Nubian language. 

A t the end of May 1999 the results of the tleldwork were 
submitted tc> Al-Amin Abi; Manga, Headof the Department 
of Sudanese and African J.angiiagcs at the Institute of Afri- 
can and Asian Studies of rhc Universit\'of Kharttjum, ff>rhis 
inspcctinti. CJassette rectirdings of the place-names were sub¬ 
mitted to bim and the tlckl transeription of the place-names 
was doLible-checked by him rogether with his ptjstgraduate 
srudents in Khartoum. 

/\bu Manga photoct^pied all of the research materials and 
sent them tu Oxft>rd for the survey co-ordinafor, f lerman 
Bell, to cxaminc the results and make a needs anahsis. The 
co-ordinator was ablc to suggcst remedial training and make 
plans to visi t the sites and to correct sevcral shorteomings i n 
rhc initial Hcklwork. A woman postgraduatc student of Abu 
Manga's, Asmaa Mohamed Ibrahim Ahnied, was trained ro 
participate in iieklw{>rk and to investigate the toponymtc 
p ers pec th'es o f N ubian w( >m e n. 

The aim of fiddwork in December 1999 was to test and 
refjne the results (^f the pilot survey. Further fiddwork in 
March and April 20(J(I covered the whole of the isknd of 
/\rdnan [Arduaanj and adjaccnr arcas. Support was offered 
bv the Direetor of the Mahas Projecg Ali Osman Salib, and 
by bis fdiow archaeologist, David Pklwards. Members of the 
toponymic team were as follows: survey co-ordinator, 
Herman Bell; principal Bdd investigator, Muhammad [aJal 
Hashim and three women fiekl investigators, Asmaa 
Mohamed Ibrahim Ahmed, Rihab \hhia Datliila Adam and 
F-lntisar El-SidecgKI-Hassan, all three of them postgraduates 
from the Department of Sudanese and African Panguages, 
institute of African and Asian Studies, Universirv of Khar¬ 
toum, AP Aniin Abu Manga provided training and supptjrt 

■ Nute thtit ee in Nubian names tlties not sfamd like tlic Vfjwul in the 
Ivnglish \vf>rd ‘sec', hut cinser to rhc vnwcl in Sinularly, uo docs 
not soLind like the vowd in “hoot’\ bui cittser ifi the vtnvel tn “buat”. 
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in Khartoiim. Ahmed EJ-Motassim offered cotnparative evi- 
dencc <yti Nubian pkce-names from his prcvinus work in 
the Rubatab area* Intisar Soghayrnun El-Zein of the Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology offered insights on the Islamic periud, 
and cspeciallv on the fortihed houses of the region. Yahia 
FadI Tahir of the Department n f Archaeology supplicd 
informadon on the area of his original residcnce in the Third 
Cataraet region. 

The Eniversity of Khartoum, the Sudan Ministry o f 
Highcr f'Mucadon and the Sudan Ministry of Survcys all gav'e 
support to the projccL The Ministry of Surveys pruvided 
detailed air photographs o f the Third Cataraet region. With 
these photographs David Edwards will be able to rcfine the 
maps which he has already produccd on die basis of satellite 
photographs. 

A Musical introduetion 

The direct involvement of the toponymic team with the 
local communiues had a dramatie result. Residents direeted 
the tcam tu a number of rock gongs (Plates 1 and 2). These 
are huge granite boulders which producc a musical sound 
when they are strucE When Cathetine Fagg (1997, 4U-41) 
pLiblished a world survey of this phenomenon, she had not 
bccn informed of any rock gongs from Nubia and was able 



P itik- mek^n^ al Kidalia (fa! lesi mek). 


to list only three fot the whole of the Sudan, As a rcsult of 
the Mahas Project, this number has more than ti iplcd* Seven 
rock gongs have now been identified in the Third Cataraet 
region alonc and there i s no reason bcHeve that this has 
exhausted the possibilides. 

The rock gongs have onomatopoetic Nubian names such 
as Kiddalla 'roek-striking’ [rwo gongs hete] (19^ 57*N/30"" 
2{FE), Konngeel Yinging’ (19^ 54’N/30° 20'E), Kidmiungiil 
Yock-tolling^ (19" 5_TN/3(r 24T:) or Kidindongfir 
gong’ (19" 54*N/30“ 24'E)* The last name has a varian t 
Kidindalluuka *rock-drum\ i n which 'drum' is represented 
by dallduka, a loan^word from Arabic into Nubian* 

y\s long ago as 1991 Kdwards and Osman identified a 
rock gong i n the Southern part o f the Third Cataraet region 
on the east bank (19" 44' i5”N/3tT 23'E). They deseribed 
i t as a 'delicately balanced boulder' with Vemarkable reso- 
nant qua]ities and *,* a number of small depressions pcckcd 
into its face’ (Edwards and Osman 1992, 32), This deserip- 
tlon cc^ually fits the six above-mentioned rock gongs which 
were observed further north f>n or adjacent to the island of 
Arduan during the 1999-20UO season. 

The three women field investigaturs, Asmaa Mohamed 
Ibrahim Ahmed^ Rihab Yahia Dafalla Adam and Fmtisar El- 
Sideeg Rl-FIassan, condueted an interview with clderly 
women and naen who lived i n the neighbourhof>d o f 
Kidindfmgiir in order to determine the funetion f>f this rock 
gong. There were no reports of special women's rituals such 
as the but there were suggestions of treasurc, a divine 
origin for the gong and even its possible significance as a 
totem for ancient Nubians* Sparks of fire were said to fly 
from it when struck and these sparks were ciaimed to induce 
joy, It was a placc where children have alwavs gonc to sing 
and play. 

Muhammad |alal Hashim observed that Christian sites 
and even rock engravings of crosses were freqLientIy located 
near the gongs, Hc noted that the rock gong known as 
Konngeel produced bcll-like stnmds which were loiid and 
clcar (>ver a range of several hundred metres, within earshot 
of ncar-by dwcllings, He therefore pitjposed the possibility 
of a religious funetion, mcdiacval, if not modern^ as an 
hvpothcsis for turther investigadon. 

Archaeologicill sites among the settlements 

The direct involvement of the toponymic team with the 
locai communities had another result. Inhabitants reported 
a number of new archaeologicai sites in their residen rial 
arcas, c*g* Soore (see Plates 4 and 5). This data was immcdi- 
ately reported to the archaeologicai survey. 

Geographical Names 

The tlrst task of the Survey of Nubian Place-names is tti niake 
accurate transeriptions. The names are transevibed in three 
wavs; (1) phonctic symbols^ (2) a system of Arabic-based 
charaeters and (3) a system of (>ld Nubian charaeters, e.g. 
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Konageel: phonetic symbols - kpqi]eel, Arabic-based char- 
acters - and Old Nubian characters -K 0 ppeex . "fhis 

provides not only a triangular check for accumcv, but also 
cvidcncc on the comparadve efficiency of cach of rhcse 
Systems, 

Place-names need to bc clidtcd both in the context of 
Nubian sentences and in the context of Arabic sentences* 
Certain place-names have been observed to differ according 
to language. t^or instance, the Mahas Kjngdom of Kokha 
would be pronounced by one and the same person as Kokka 
in Arabic, but Kokkc in Nubiam 

There arc man\' ioaccuracies on the published maps and 
the phonology of Nubian is seldom represented with preci- 
sion. For instance, a shaikhdom located (19° 48''N/30" 18'E) 
just to the Southwest of Arduan island appears as ^Tatjab’ on 
the English map: Sudan Survey Department, Khartoum 
(Topo. No. 5 625 40), correeted 1983, This is a translitera- 
tiun o f the Arabic version of the name, where the A rabic 
Icttcr qaf, represented as C) in English, indicates the sound 
of the hard g in Sudanese collnquiai Arabic (Arabic map: 
Sudan Survey Department, KJiartoum [Topo* No. 1163|, 
correeted 1983). Thus both the English and Arabic maps 
mistakenly indlcate that the name i s pronnunced Tagab\ 
Edwards and Osman (1994^ 4) gave an improved version of 
this name as Tajab'. Fk>wev^er, if the Nubian pronunciadon 
is to be represented fully, tben the name should be written 
Taafaab* with the dtjubling of the letter 'a* indicadng vowel 
Icngth and the acute accent indicadng the first high tone in 
the name. 


Musical Tone 

Musical tones in the Nubian languages havc the potendal to 
distinguish onc word from anorhen However, musical tones 
arc also subjecf to variadon from one dialect to the ncNL 
This variadon created a problem early in the fieldwork. 

The tonal system o f the N obi i n Nubian language has been 
published, but the analvses arc based on dialects to the north 
of the Mahas, The tonal System of the Mahas dialcct is dif¬ 
fer e nt. 

In the Mahas dialcct an inidal high tone in a word shifts 
to the following syllabie when the word is follow'ed by a suf- 
fix. This is illustrated below^ with the Nubian word aman 
'water* followcd b\' the suffix g6o(n) ‘and*. 



i n isolation 

before a sufflx 

Sikkdod and 
funher north 

dman 

aman-goon 

Mahas 

aman 

aman-goo 


The chart below shows some complicadons which result 
from this phenomenon. In isoladon it is cxtremely diffjcult 
to distinguish a name with only low tones from a name with 
an inidal high tone (Sabo versus Nawri). Similarly, before a 
suffix it is impossible to distinguish a name with a shifted 
high tone mark on the sccond syllabie from a name with an 
original high tone mark on the sccond syllabie (Nawfr %xr- 
sus Kajbaar). 
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in isolation 

before a suffix 

Sabo 

1 

Sabo-kdo 

1 

N^wri 

Nawir-k6o 

1 

Kajbiiar 

1 

Kaibaar-koo 


The only way to be sure that a name, such as N auri 
[Nawri], has an initial high tone in iscjladon is to test it bnth 
in isoladon and before a soffix,^ 

Musical tone is charactenstic not only of Nobiin, but also 
of its sister language, Dungulawl immediately to thc south. 
These twn Nubian languagcs are not mutually inteMigible, 
but they are remarkably similar in phonology. A studv b)' 
Ibrahim hiamid "Abd al-Karim and Herman Bell (1990) 
concludes that DungulawT makes use of musical tone in its 
phonology and that Dungulawl and Nobiin show consider^ 
able simiJarit\' in their ronai systems. 

Armbrustcr (19653 120) marked Dungulawl for stress 
rather than tone. A problem with his anal vs is mav be illus- 
trated by refcrcnce to the place-name Kawa. Armbruster 
(1965, 120) gives this name as Separately he gives 

an adjective 'kawwa* meaning mde\ It seems likely 

that the place-name ‘ka\TO^a' is derivcd from an adjective 
which dcscribes the landscape. However, Armbruster's evi- 
dence does not demonstrate w'ith certaint)^ that the place- 
name and the adjecdve have an identical proncnciadon. The 
acute accent in 'kawwa' indicated that the first syllable was 
stressed, according to his analysis. Normally he would mark 
one stress in each word* However, if one needs to mark 
for tone, the sltuation may be different. An acute accent is 
uscd to mark the brst high tone in thc word, Words and 
place-names where all tt>nes are low would nf>t rec^uire any 
accent at all This was the case with thc iMahas place-name 
Sabo above. 

In isolation it is extrcmely difficult to distinguish a name 
with c:)nly low tones from a name with an initial high tone 
(Sabfi versus Nawri). A test frame will need to be designed 
for Dungulaw'1 in order to reveal whether thc initial vowel i n 
the place-name is high ('kawwa") or low (‘kamva"). The same 
test will need to b e applied to the adjective ^'oad^ to 
reveal whether it is 'kaw^va' or 'kauAva\ Only then can the 
phonetie identik' of the place-name with thc adjective be 
cstablished or rejected. 

It is one thing for a toponymist to aim for a more exact 
transeription of place-names. It is quite another to expect 
archaeologists to reject establishcd spellings and to adopt 
more accurate ones, especially when the names are still 
under analysis. We shaJl probably nf:it be rcading about thc 
tcmples o f Kamva (or Kaw^^^a?) for some years to come. 

^ In this particular name the vowel "i’ in the second syllable may ako be 
observeci to shift its posiiion with (Nawri versus Navvfr). The 
geographica] position o f these thrcc places i s as foliows: Sabo (19“ 
55TS]/3tr 32’R), Nawri (19"* 56*N/3t}“ 27T’) and Kajbaar (IST 56*N/ 
30'= 32*E). 


Unguistie Boundaries and Historical Boundaries 

The Mahas dialect j s boundcd by the mutually inteMigihle 
dialcct of Sikkood to the north and the disdnct Nlubian lan- 
guage of Dongola to the south. The northern border area 
was briefly investigated i n April 2000. 

The tonal evidence above prompted the tcam to search 
for a dialect boundary between the Mahas and Sikkood. 
When linguistic boundaries appear on the map, they can be 
assumed to have historical impiications. In the Rhinciand 
there is a celebrated distribution of dialect features known as 
^the Rhenish fan’ (Mer rheinisehe Facher*). It has becn 
argued that certain Isoglosses* or geographical boundaries 
between particular dialectal variants were cstablished due to 
the prestige of Cologne in thc sixteenth century and ev^en as 
early as the thirteenth century.'^ The team objective w^as to 
identib^ similar isoglosses between Mahas and Sikkood. 

Since Muhammad Jalai Hashim is a nadve of Sikkood, he 
conferred with the Mahas speakers o f thc IBird Cataraet 
region and arriv'cd at a list pf paired items which were coii- 
sidered to distinguish the two dialects. He selected the fol- 


lowing ten variations. 

1. Sikkood: 

dettee 

Mahas: 

indaleeg 

Gloss: 

firewood 

2. Sikkood: 

urkaj 

Mahas: 

jakaro 

Gloss: 

unripe date 

3. Sikkood: 

diffc 

Mahas: 

galkSka 

Gloss: 

unripe date 

4. Sikkood: 

i r kokki-nam(i) 

Mahas: 

ir kokkf 

Gloss; 

You knock 

5. Sikkood: 

imml gallim^uni? 

Mahas: 

irim kawimeene? 

Gloss: 

Why are you not seen? 

(>X'hy dt>n*t you appear?) 

6. Sikkood: 

wildii"^ 

Mahas: 

bitaan 

Gloss: 

children 

7. Sikkood: 

mira kir 

Mahas: 

geda kir 

Gloss: 

Come running! 

8. Sikkood: 

hisoon salaa fa salli?^' 

Mahas: 

hisdon salaa fa duugi? 

Gloss: 

prayers? 

When are you going to say you r 

Suzanntr Romainc in Asher (1994, 2t 903) ‘siHteenth centur^'* ior thc 

ik/icb isogios^i and "thirteenth centuiy’ for the maken/machen isogloss. 

* ildii h a loan-wn 

ird from A rabi c. 

^ Salli i s a ioan-word from Arabic- 
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9. 

Sikkood: 

ay mando juukummu 


Mahas: 

ay mando juw^a-ammu 


Gloss: 

1 have not gonc there. 

10 . 

Sikkood: 

ir kire iikkummi? 


Mahas: 

ir kire yimmi? 


Gloss: 

Kaven't you called me? 


Ircms 4 (involving a ptcinominal suffix on the verb) and 
e^amplcs 9 and 10 (involving a pcrfcct tense sulTis) are 
tightly bound in the grammatical System and are therefore 
more resismnt to borrowing between dialects. This makcs 
them strong diagnostic items for diatinguishing dialccts. 

iMuhammad Jalai began h\$ survey in the Sikkood. He 
procceded southwards from Osshimotto on the east bank 
and then back northwards Co Nuiwa on the west bank. 
Bet\\ een Scjlcb and NuJwa hc located six isoglosses invnlv- 
ing a shift in items 2, 3, 4, 5^ 9 and 10. This bundie ol’ 
isoglosses was doubly signiBcant since it included all o f the 
strnngdiagnostic items. Soleb was distinguished from Aguula 
turther south by a shift in item numbcr 8 above. 

An identical pattern appeared on rhc east bank from 
Osshimatto to Wawa (separated by the same six isoglnsses) 
and from Wawa to Koyyimarto (separated by a shift in item 
8). The only additional factor on the east bank was the preS’ 
cncc of the hamlet of Maria between (Osshimatto and Waw^a. 
Maria was idendeal vvith VC'aw^a except for item 3 w^here it 
showed agreement with Osshimatto. 

This preiiminary dialcct survey suggests that the north- 
ern boundar)' of the Mahas dialect is located just norih of 
Soleb. This is a!so the location of the administrativc bound- 
ar}' between Sikkood and the Mahas, and thus the adminis- 
trative boundaty^ appears to coincide w'ith a dialect bound- 
arw 

Defining the Mahas from a lingiiistic Perspeerive 

The Southern border o f the JMahas has not vet b een cxam- 
ined from the pennt of view of dialect geography, Never- 
theless, brief visits i n 1999 and 2000 to the complex bor- 
derland between the Nobiin and rhc Dungulawl languages 
gave rise to a few obser\'ations. Accordmg to reports, botli 
tlooding and population growth have put pressurc on the 
limited agriculmral lands of the Third Cataraet region. A 
number t>f Mahas peoplc have moved southw^ard and set- 
tled around Kerma, In the Kcrma region considerablc 
trilingiialism may bc observed in Mahas (Nobiin), DungulawT 
and Arabic, There are reports that the Mahas have emi- 
grated for centuries even funher tow^ards the south. They 
have prominently established themselvcs in Khartoum, e,g 
Turi Island and Burri al-Mahas. 

Reconstruetions of ancient links betW'Ccn the Mahas and 
the linguistically related people of Dongola are still highlv 
ctmtrov^ersial. Marianne Bechhaus-Gerst (1984-85; 1996) 
has argucd that the Nile Nubian languages are much less 
closely related than prcviously thought. Hcr arguments 
require a fresh evaluation. They have a direct hearing on 


the liistory of Nubian scttlement along the Nile* 

Scttlcment through time: continiious or 
intcrrupted? 

The survival of ancient place-namcs implies sume sort of 
ctmtinmt}' i n population to achiev^e the transmission. A t 
Sedeinga, an ancient Rgyptian p!acc-name is helieved to have 
been eransmitted through 34 centuries, The reference here 
is to /jM-Ty ‘the mansion of [Quccn] Teye* which is thought 
t{} be preserved i n the modern Nubian Adaay-faari \A6 
Adaay* for Sedeinga. Priese (1980, 493) suggests that anoihcr 
ancient Egyptian place-name of the Middle Isungdom has 
survived as ‘Ashmeik* in Sabo just aeross the river from 
Kajbaar. The precise location o f V\shmeik’ and the prtjbabili- 
ries of an ancient Egypdan origin are under invcstigation. 

\X‘ithin the Third Cataraet region there are a number of 
placc-nanies with no obvious meaning in Nubian or Arabic. 
Some of these names may have a Nubian origin. They may 
have Ijecome unintelligible as a rcsulc of pardcular changes 
within place-namcs through the centuries, On the other h and, 
they may have originated in languages other than Nubian. 
In order to cxplore the possible origins of these names, the 
main characteriscics of toponyms in languages such as Beja 
and Ottoman Turkish are being defincd. A pardcular chal- 
lenge i$ posed by Meroide, since the documentar)’ c^ idcnce 
i s obscurc. Seeking evidence from another source, the team 
has begun buiiding a record of non-Arabic place-names and 
associated geographical features in the Meroitie heardand, 

The greatesf contribudon of the Survey of Nubian Place- 
names will be to more rcccnt periods of histor}-. This coin- 
cides with a renewed emphasis on the archaeology cjf the 
Chrisdan and Islamic periods. While the survey aims to 
inciude place-names of ail kinds, certain features have been 
selected for spccial attendon. One of these is the Miffi’. 

The Diffi 

Di'lfi is a Nobiin w'ord for an old fordded house (Plate 3). 
Occasionally one o f them is imposing enough to bc consid- 
ered a castlc, The Nobiin plural of diffi i n Nobiin is diffii, 
The singular diffi has a high tone on the inidal syllable. The 
plural diffii has only low tones. 

Another plural is used when people are speaking the lo- 
cal collQquial Arabic. ‘Deffufa’ represents the Arabized plu¬ 
ral form of the Nobfin word. rx>ca] people say Mifuufa' or 
sometimes ‘dufuufa’ with assimilation of the inidal vowel to 
the UU, One may perhaps be forgiv^en for opting for the 
aiiglicized plural ‘diffis’ rather than impordng the Nubian 
diffii or the Arabized difuufa. 

Difuufa’ is the word familiar to archaeologists as the West¬ 
ern Dcffuta, the modern name of the colossnJ monument in 
the centre of ancient Kcrma of the first hal f of the second 

This rtame was last transeribed in 1973 and needs to l>e checkcd again 
for features such as Uint and vowel length. 
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tmr/hn^sf af Ardffm Islami (!9^ 'AV 20 lij. 


inilk'nnium BC. Nom l'crrero (1990, 25) wrote that Dcftiifa 
was a Nubian rcrm for any ffirtificd hrick building. 

Kcrma is a place where both DimgulawT and Ncjbfin arc 
now spokcn, l>ur ‘DclTubi* sprang frcim a Nohfin original. 
The Nobiin word fur Inrtified house is diffi, svhilc fhc 
Dungulawi wnrd is dib (Arnabriister 1965, 50), In Old 
Nubian the word diFfiis attcsted as AiniTI . The Okl 
Ntibian w'ord means kown" and it t>ccasionallv correspunds 
to the Greek word (Browne 1996, 45-46). Therc 

appears to have been a semantie shift from the mediaeval 
'town’ to the modern Tortiflcd housc\ although tbc possibil- 
in' of variant mcanings necds to be explored both in (^Id 
Nubian and modern Nubiam hooking for a link bctwccn 
‘town* and Tortified hoiisek one may hypothesi>:c an inter- 
mediate semanric stage such as ‘citadcl', 

DiTfis are present in abundance i n the Third Cataraet 
region, The approach of the Survey of Nubian Place names 
tf) thb phenoinenon is illiistrated below by a stiid}^ of the 
diffis of the shaikhdom of Mashakeela (19" 56^N/3ir 27^- 
28T.), Eight diffis ha^ e been identified in this stiidy, althoiigh 
one local inhabitant ciaimed the cxistence of foiirteen. The 
names or designations of the diflis arc as follows: 


1. Abdal-Hamitd-ikkin diffi 

2. Abdallaykin diffi 

3. Fegiir-Miseenin dfffi 

4. Mashakedan dfffi 

5. Udduulikkin dfffi 

6. Knushanikkin dfftu alsu Hajjinikkin dfffi 

7. Fijjfinikkin dfffi 

8. Miilkannaasrin diffi 

These names may be analy^ed as follows: 

L Analysis: ‘Abd al-j lamld (personal name) + ikki < irki 
(Family unit ccjinmuniT) + ^ ^enitive suffix) + dfffi 

Gloss: the dfffi of 7\bd al-Hamld's communit)- 

2. Analvsis: VVbdallah (personal name) + yki < ikki < irki 
(fiimily unit ctjmmnnity) + n ^enitive suffix) + dfffi 

Ciloss: rhc dfffi of VVbdallah^s commiinio' 

3. Analvsis: Faqir Husayn (religioiis title and personal 
name) + in (genitive suffix) + dfffi 

Cdoss: the diffi n f Fatjir Husayn 

4. Analvsis: Mashakeela (name of shaikhdom and com- 
munit\') + n (genitive suffix) + diffi 

Gloss: the diffi of Mashakeela 

5. Analysis: ''Udur (personal name) + ikki < irki (family 
unit community) + n genitive suffix) + diffi 

Closs: the dfffi of Tklul's communin' 

6. Analysis: Kuusha (fcmalc personal name?) or Kuush 
(historic aiuntry name?)'^ + n (genitive suffix) + ikki < irki 
(familv unit cotnmunin) + n (genitive suffix} + diffi 

Cdoss: the dfffi of the cammunity of Kuusha 
(aJso j lajjinikkin diffi) 

7. Analysis: Fijjii (//c/ ideiUified} + ikki < irki (Family unit 
community) + n (genitive s u ffix} + dfffi 

Ciloss: the dfffi of Fijjii’s communit\' 

8. /Vnalysis: Malik al-Na^lr (royal title and personal name) 
+ n (genitive suffix) + diffi 

Cdoss: the diffi of Malik al-Nasir 

The firstobservation is that most of ihcsc diffis arc associ- 
ated with the name of their corresponding community 
(Nubian irki or ikki). Mashakeela is ambigufms since it can 
refer either to such a commLlnit^' or to a much larger admin^ 
istrarivc unit, the shaikhdom. Only two diffis make no nien- 
tkm o f a communin^ or shaikhdom, but thev are associated 
directly with a personal name: Fatjfr Husayn and Malik al- 
Nasir rhe community known as an irki is based on a kin- 
ship group tlcsccndcd froni a founder. Normaily rhc found- 
eFs name appears in the name of the community, 

A fullcr understanding of the significance of these place- 

If Uddiiu] iiFOStr fitmi a rarc /Vrabic name ^LfdDl, the n the geminadon 
(dd) woukl nccd to be viewed as a scct)ridar\' devckjpmcnt, possibly 
induccd by the high tune on the folkn\^ing syllable. 

" Ttis etymologj is preferred by Ali CAsnian 
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4, Aioiierti hoifse ofj Ardfiafi iri f h a site ofoM 

Immeiiiafeiy h the kft (19^ >6 20'B). 


namcs involves a kntjwledge of If )c^il getiKflJogy. Consccjuently, 
it wjis dtcided iilways to ask the informants, prefcrably oldcr 
u'f)mcn and men, what rclatinnship tht:rc was between people 
naw aJive and thcsc ancestors. In the case of I’aqrr Klusayn, 
an informant \^ ho was apprc)ximatcly SO ycars old counted 
nine generations, inciuding himself, back to Facjtr Husayn, 
who was biiried iii a domed tomb i n a ncar-b)' cemeten^ i n 
Nawri. With rcfcrcncc to Kuushinikkj, Ali C lsman countcd 


n 



5 , A i/iscfirer^fi m ihe oldgrm^s ofi Ardmm 

islaud 09^ 56 W/ 50° 20 B). 


tcn generations, inciuding himself, back to an ancestor with 
the non-Muslim name of Agre. Agre was maintaincd to be a 
Christian and bis son Muhammad Agreen“tnod (i.e* VVgre’s 
son’) was ciainied tcj have been a convert to Islam. Tlie grand- 
son of Agre was known as Hajj who was considered to bc 
the fnunder of Hajjinikki,an alternate name for Kuushanikki. 

Three of the eight diftls show the name of a Iciirncd ccH- 
gious tcachcr who came from outside the original commu- 
nin-, i,e. *^Abd aJ-Hamid, Faqlr Husayn and ^Udiil. '^UdCil 
was acknowledged to be of West African origin (FulanT). Hc 
also appeared in the genealogy of iVli Osman. The family of 
the dfffi of '^Udul still own it and the grandfather of the 
informant was said to have resided in it. 

in term s o f gcncrations the prcsence n f alien teachers of 
Islam and also the shift to Muslim names secm not vcr\‘ far 
back in time. Itoiti the genealogies a piemre emerges of the 
diffis o f Mashakccla bek>nging to the early period o f Islam. 
This is consistent with the analysis of the potiery by the 
archacological team of the Mabas Project. 

Ali c>f the diffis were said to have been built for defensive 
pLirpfjses. In one case rcferencc was made to a fight w'itli a 
neighbouring chiefrain in the Malias. In several cases the 
aggressors were said to be the Shayqiy)a people from the 
South. Remarkably, the immediate ncighbours of the Maha s, 
the Nubians of Dongola, were not mendoned as aggresstjrs. 

Two of the eight diffis (6 and 8) had practicaJly disap- 
peared, Others had been inhabited until about two gencra- 
tions ago. One, Abdallaykin diffi, was still inhabited. 

United Nations (UNGEGN) and Standardization 

Tlie Sudan National Committcc for GcographicaI Names 
invited the project co-ordinator to participate in the United 
Nations Group o f Experts o n Geographical Names 
(UNGEGN) in New \brk in January 2000, Hxtracts from 
the UNGEGN report are as follows: 

'VCofking paper No. 19 was a survey of Nubian placc 
names ... G f particular interest to the UNCtECjN were the 
technical challcnges associated with rendering gcographical 
names in Standard Arabic and English orthographies when 
the names are in languages not genedcally related to either 
Arabic or English. ITe paper presented compelling points 
regardingthe cultural and historicaJ significance ofgcograpbi- 
cal names and their potcndal usc in historical reconstruc- 
don, The Cjroup o f Experts agreed that tliis project presented 
a unkjue opportunity to implcrncnt many of the procedures 
reconimcndcd bv UNCiECtN, especiaOy relatcd to the names 
standardizatiun in multilingual arcas.’ 

(United Nations Group of Experts on Cicographical 
Names, 24 March 2000, 7). 

A further report on the Survey of Nubian Placc-names 
appeared in the UNGEGN i\wskUer 23, 24 of July 2000. 
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Miscellaneous 

Review 

U dai, J. O. 1998. The Nik in Darkness: conqtiest mid 
e\pIoriitw}i 1504 - 1H62 AD. £S5. M. Russel (Publishing) 
I.td. \X ilby f hW, Wiiby, Nor^nch NR16 2IP 

Mr lohn Udars book should be read by all intcrcstcd in the 
Sudan and is of particular importance tn archaenlogist& for 
it offers a new analysis ot dic documentan' informatitm fmm 
thc pcriod c 15(10-1822 AD. He is happy in his choice of 
tide for in that period condilions in Nubia and beyond 
attractcd few visitors and maps arc rare and inaccurate, oftcn 
still relving on those of the Roman pcriod* The travellers’ 
accounts that have survivcd are therefore particularly valu- 
abic and Mr Udal has studied and analysed thcm with great 
success. In thc future morc information should come from 
thc archives o f che Ottoman Turkish govcrnment i n Cairo 
and btanhul but they have as yct bccn litlle utilised* This is 
also true of the archacologicai evidence whkh is extensive 
but has bccn fully studied oniy at Kulubnard by our 1 lonor- 
ary President, (Adams 1994-99) t%\T) of his three volumes 
having bccn publishcd by our Society. 

l.o\ver and Upper Nubia had vcry diffcreni historics in 
this period and their archacologicai rcmains are different. In 
Lowcr Nubia, along the river ffom First to the Third Cata- 
ract., the Nubian popuiation was ruled by the Ottoman Sul- 
tans at Istanbul for over 200 years; this was the 'First Turkia’. 
Thcirs was a world empire with a highly organiscd adminis- 
tration which includcd efficient tax-c{^llectors, legal, and 
teligious officials appointcd from outside Nubia and profes- 
sional militar}' garrisons. South of thc Third Cataract thc 
region was under chc much ionser control of thc Fimg Sul- 
cans with their capital at Sennar. 

The administradon of thc many small mekdoms (king- 
doms) in rhe sultanate, through their traditional rulers’ 
rcscmbled those of the savannah empires ft>und further west 
from Darfur to Senegal more than it did the Ottoman onc- 
Mr Udal provides a new and well judged apprcciation of 
the sfMuetimes ven u n rcliable visitors’ reports, from Ruebini 
in the 1520s to Burekhardt and others in the 19^’’ century* 
In particular he diseusses at Icngth the journey from Aswan 
to Sennar of EvUya Celebg an influendal Turk, in the 167(fs* 
1 le reconstruets his route, especiaUy in thc Third - Foiirrh 
Cataract region where the importance o f thc frontier 
Mekdom of Mahas between the Fung and thc Ottomans 
must now be accepted as morc than had prcviously rcalised. 
He is responsible for making availahle for the First time the 
details of thc Vatican IJbrary map of the 1680s- This 4*5m- 
long cloth manuseript has over two hundred explanatory 
notes in Turkish on it which have bccn provisionally trans* 
lated for the first time b}^ Professe^r Mcnage and linked with 
Rvliya Celebi’s- Mr Udal's full-si^e photographic copy of the 


map is now' available for study in the Sudan Cnllectifin in 
the Durham University Library. 

The later part o f the book deals wnth the years from 1822- 
98 after Mohammed Ali Pasha’s cont^uest o f the Fung. They 
include the First penetration o f the great swamps of thc Sudd 
and the exploitation of the region south of them to Uganda* 
Tliis too will be of great in terest to archaeologists since, notth 
of the Sobat River, many sites of this period still cxist and 
await excavation. The 19^'" Century was 'the Second Turkia’ 
in the Sudan but no contrfd was exercised from Istanbul and 
the policy of the govcrnment in Cairo was eruel and 
destruetive. The succecding British/Egvptian Condominium 
(1898-1956) is often called ^the Brirish Turkia\ 

There can be no doubt that the long separation of ix>wer 
and Upper Nubia in this period greatly influenced the 
de\Tlapment of the present Rcpublic of thc Sudan in ways 
which have not vet been studied and that the growing inter- 
est in Islam archaeoh^gy will resuit in much future researeh 
and Mr UdaFs book will provide much assistance. The book 
is now available in the Socien 's librar)^ and can be consulted 
by members. 

Jo/jn A.kxander 

The Society’s photographic 
archive 

A colicetion o f photographs o f medieval churches and tor- 
tresses in northern Nubia, taken by thc late Mrs Rosalind 
Hawkes in March 1968, have been kindly donated to the 
Socicty by her husband Mr N. Hawkes, ttj whom we are 
niost grateful. Among the si tes covered are Sun arti, 
Kulubnarti and thc Faras wali paintings after they were 
removed from the waUs of thc cathcdral and mounted for 
display but before their insrallation i n the museums in Khar- 
toum and \Xarsaw. The SocieU' has also rcceived approxi- 
mately 1400 colour transparcncies taken by Dr Bryan Hay- 
cock betvvccn 1967 and 1973, through the good offices of 
John Ruffle and the Egypt Iixplofadon Socicty* These cover 
a wide rangc of sites and subjects wath a particular focus on 
thc cpigraphy of the later Kushite period. 

Fortheoming events 

The SARS one-day International colloquium on Recent 
Archacologicai Ficldwork i n Sudan will take place on 16^^ 
May 2001 i n the British Museum. The AGM and second 
Kirw an Memorial lecture will be in thc evening of 10^^' Oc- 
tober. Details will be announccd in good time. 

The Authors 

Ymstj Af. HI-Amln is a graduate of the Universit}' of Khar- 
toum and completed a doctorate at Cambridge Universip* 
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of Sudanese Srudies and Assistant Editor of Sudan NfJtes 
and Records at the Institiite of African and Asian Studies, 
University of Khartoum. Mc speaks Nubian (Nobiln) and is 
n{>\v Principal Ficid Invcstigattjr fjf the Survey t>f Nubian 
Place-names. 

AIM AU Mobmuii studied Geology at Juba Uni- 

vcrsiu'before entering the Sudan AnnqiLities Service in 1989 
where he is now a senior Andquities OlFcer. He has exten- 
si\ e experience of both siirv^ey and exca\ adon on a wide rangc 
of sites of many periods throughout northern Sudan. Hc has 
co-dircctcd reseue and training excavations at jebcl Kulgeili 
near the Fourth Cataraet. 

Pam/a Rfl.rr is Ficid Dirccttir of thc Egj^t Rxploration Soci- 
et\^'s cxcavadons at Qasr Ibrim where she has worked for 
many years in her capacit}^ as a speciahst in Egypdan and 
Nubian ceramics. 

Sa/a/j Omer fikadig studied archaeology at Gar \ ounis Uni- 
versip^ at Bengazi in IJhya and joined thc Sudan Andquities 
Service nearl)' 25 years ago. Since then he has pardeipated in 
eKcavations throughout Sudan and had direeted sur^ cys in 
Rastern Sudan and work at el-Ushara, Hc is currenrlv acdng 
fjekl direetor in NCiAM with a spedal interest in Islamic 
archacolog)\ 

Dmk irj'/f/zy direeted cxcavations a f Sf^tba F^ast, o n bchalf o f 
the Bndsh Insdtutc in Rastern Africa, between 1982 and 
1992 and from 1993-98 was field direetor of the SARS 
Northern Dongola Rcach Survey Project. He is an AssLstant 
Keeper in the Department of Rgyptian Andquirics at the 
Bridsh Museum with special responsibilit)" for Sudanese 
andqiiities. 

Intisar Sf)ghayrQmi EPZehj studied for her BA (H ons) i n the 
Department (jf Archaeok^gy at the Universip^ of Khartoum 
and went on to do an M.A thesls in Islamic art and architcc- 
ture at the American Universip' in Cairo. She is currently a 
l^ecturer in Archaeology at the Universit}' of Khartoum. 


Members and colleagues 

\X e were saddened to hear of the death^ on 16''^ July 200(3, of 
our member and distinguishcd colleaguc Professor Jcan 
Vercoutter, who made such an important contribution to 
Nubian studies and to thc devekjpmcnt of thc Sudan Antiej- 
uities Ser^ace d uring his tenure of the post of Direetor-Gen- 
erai. 

Membership details 

\Xe heartily wclccmie new members. ()rdinarv membership 
is £15 annually {homr students between the ages of 18 
and 25 - £7.50; houschold membership for two or more 
pcoplc residingar the same address - £23; instimtional mem- 
bership - £25). Members receive the Builetin each vear and 
details of all the S()ciety’s evcnts. Discoiints are also available 
to members on any publicarions prodiiced by thc Society. 
Anyone wisliing to join thc Soeiep' is rcqucstcd to contaet 
the Honorary Seeretary. 

Contributions to the Builetin 

Items for possible indusion in future issues of thc Fiulictin 
shfiukl bc sent to the 1 lonorary Seeretary. 

Grants from the Society 

If finances allow, thc Sociep' may disburse small grants, in 
suppurtof suitable projects. AppHcadons for grants from thc 
Society, containing full details of the proposed projcct, oeher 
snurces ol lunding being sought and a G.V. o t thc project 
direetor, musr be with the Honorary Seeretary by P' May 
2001. 

Support for the Soeiep^ 

The Society is hcavily involved in fieldwork and in thc pul)- 
lication of recent, and nf)t so recent, exca^’'atjnns and sur- 
vevs. These aetivities are onlv* made p<5ssible bv thegenerous 
support of a number of organisacions and individuals. Par- 
ticular thanks go to The Bioanthropology Foundation, The 
liritish Museum, and the Societv^’s own individual Patrons. 
In Sudan The British EmbasSy and The British Council con- 
dnue to provide invaluable loglstical and moral support. As 
always wc receive unstindng co-operadon tfom our colleagues 
in the Nadonal Corptjradon for Andquidcs and Museums, 
We are enormously grateful to all who have given us of their 
timc and resourccs. 
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Kulubn^rti II 


The Ardfactual Remains 


KULUBNARTI II 


by William Y. Adams and Nettie K. Adams 
London 1997 


poges, 9 tabks, 42 figam, 28 piates, 
r 901169 01 4 


This is thc sectmd of the three-volume series devoted 

CO thc rcsults of thc Univcrsity of Kemucky’s cxcavations on 

the island of Kuluboarti in the Northern Sudan. The first 

volume, KfMmarti l - llje Arcbikcturai Ksmahis, by VX'. V. Adams, 

appeared in 1994. KMmafii U describcs in detail the artifactual 

finds^ well over one thousand in number and 

covering a vvide range of categories, from the setdement sites. 

Tt is available to members at the discount pricc of £30 (fuJl 
retaii price £45) plus £4 postage and packing. 


THE ARTIFACTUAL EEMAINS 


Y Aduiu «nd N^llie K. AiUm» 


Road Archaeology in the Mid 
dle Nile 


ROAD ARCHAEOLOGY 
IN THE MIDDLE NILE 

Volume 1 


Volume 1. The SARS Survey from Bagrawiya 
Meroe to Atbara 1993 


by M, D. S. Mallinson, L. M. V. Smith, S. Ikram, C 
Le Quesne and P. Sheehan 
London 1996 


207piiges, 4 tabks, 14 JlgureSf f5 plaks^ 21 
ISBN 1 901169 00 6 


This, thc first dcfuiitivc rcport to bc published by SARS, is an 
acccsunt of the results o f the first rescue season on thc line of 
the GelLi to Atbara road. Included are sections on the survey, the 
pottctv’ and orher anefacts and the animal bonc. 

It is available to members at tbe discount price of £35 (fiiU 
retaii price £48) plus £4 postage and packing 


Please order these books from the Honorary Secretary at the Society’s address. 




GABATI 


Gabad 


A Meroitic, Post-Meroitic and Medieval 
Cemetery in Central Sudan 

by David N. Edwards, with contributions by 
P. J. Rose, L. M. V. Smith, S. Taylor, H. Cool, 

A. Clapham, Q. Mould and M. Ryder 
London 1998 

257 pages, M tabks, 106 7 cohfir 94 

fmtmchrom^ phiti% ISBN / 901 i69 02 2 

The Gabati cemeten' was disct^vered dunng the SAKS 
BegLawiya to Atbara Survey in 1993. In thc face of its 
imniincnt dcsrruction by the new Challengc Road, a single 
season of rcscuc cxcavarion was mounted in 1994-95 i n thc 
course of uhich over IDO gravcs wcrc excavared. 

This munograph describes in detail the archacokjg}^ of this 
impomnt site. It inciudes rcpons by specialists on tlie pottery 
and the other fmds frfim the graves, stime of which contained 
largc amounts of well prescrvcd t^rganic material; a detailed 
report on thc human skclctal material is in preparadon. 

It is available to members at the discount price o f £311 (full 
retail price £37) plns £4 pt>stage and packing. 


A MFROITIC POST-MKROiriC A\D 
MEDIEVAL CEMETERV IN ( KNTRAl. 
SI DA\ 


\iVlunu' I 






Kulubnard III 



The Cemeteries 

KULUBNARTI III 


by William Y Adams^ Netrie K, Adam s, 

Dennis R Van Gerven and David L. Greene. 



London 1999 

,x 


90 puges^ 24 tabks^ 17 figum^ IH pkUs, 



ISBN / 901169 03 0 



This is the final volume of the series devoted to the resuJts of 



the Uni versi of Kentucky*s excavadnns on the isliind of 



Kulubnarti in the Northern Sudan. Tlie First volume, 

Kniiihmirii l - The Archtkdtmd.B^malns^ by WC AC Ada m s, ap- 
peared in 1994. Kulubnard ll, by WC AC Adams and N. K. 

Adams, published in 1999, describes in detail thc artifactual 

THli CEMETERIFIS 


finds, This volume repnrts on die graves, the gravc goods, 
particularly the abundant textiles and thc human remains. 

It is available to members at the discount price of £17 (full 
retail price £19) plus £2 postage and paeking. 

WlFltuni V AiLTii-n, NiMlic K. Aiiniuii. 

P Vuin CkTVtTi iimJ ttivicl l, CinDrwr 






Please order these books from the Honorary Secretary at the Society’s address. 
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